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FOREWORD 

THIS IS A REPORT on the current status of school finance and the trends affecting the 
efforts of the organized teaching profession to secure adequate funds for education. It is the 
eighth annual report of the Committee on Educational Finance to the profession assembled 
in annual convention. 

The past year was one in which demands were made by various groups and organiza- 
tions for a reordering of national priorities for less emphasis on military spending and an 
increased investment in America. Demands w^re also heard for increased productivity in the 
educational sector. Demands for accountability from classroom teachers were coupled with 
calls for private performance contracts for teaching; increased financial needs of school 
districts met with tax levy and bond issue defeats; more federal dollars for education 
resulted in a reduced federal share of educational expenditure? ; appeals for a better quality 
education came at the same time that many districts w;re forced to reduce programs; 
erosive inflationary trends were magnified by reduced school budgets; and a substantial 
teacher surplus was not utilized to reduce class size. 

School enrollment statistics may be used as an over-all indicator of educational finance 
trends. In public elementary and secondary schools enrollments rose 8.8 percent from 42.2 
million in 1965 to 45.9 million in 1970. Projections for the 1970 to 1975 period, however, 
indicate a growth rate of only 1.1 percent from 45.9 million to 46.4 million. The effects of 
this reduced growth rate have already evidenced themselves in several areas of school fi- 
nance. 

In terms of total expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools, a 1970-71 
increase of 8.4 percent over 1969-70 was smaller than the 9.2 percent increase for the 
preceding year/ Current expenditures showed a more dramatic cutback from a 12.5 percent 
.irtcrease registered in 1969-70 to a 9.7 percent increase in 1970-71. Capital outlays decreas- 
ed for the second consecutive year, down 0.4 percent. This figure reflects the defeat of 
school bond issues and the continued strength of taxpayer resistance to increased govern- 
ment expenditures. During 1970, voters approved $1.6 billion of school bonds and defeated 
an equal amount. 

Average instructional salaries inaeased by $642 to $9,689 in 1970-71. The effects of 
inflation, however, reduced the buying power of these dollars in terms of 1967 values to 
$512. In addition tc this contraction of salary increases, a surplus estimated at approxi- 
mately 69,200 beginning teachers indicates that teachers may expect ro»»tinued pressure 
during the coming year both as consumers and as negotiators. 

The Committee on Educational Finance of the National Education Association presents 
this eighth annual report so that the teaching profession may assess the progress in financing 
schools and prepare for the tasks ahead. This report is the work of Peter D. Veillette, Staff 
Associate under the direction of Jean M. Flanigan, Assistant Director of the Research 
Division and Staff Contact for the Committee on Educational Finance. 

Wiibert K Bolliger, Chairman 
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DIMENSIONS OF FORMAL EDUCATION 

IN FALL 1970, 59.1 rnllliou pupils were enrolled 
in the regular schools, public and private, at all 
grade levels. All full- and part time workers in the 
schools were estimated at 6,2 million, 3.9 million 
of which were teachers, administrators, or other 
professional staff. The total expenditures of the 
regular schools arc estimated at $73.5 billion for 
the school year 1970*71. 

Pupils 

\ 

Enrollment in the regular schools totaled 46,0 
million in 1960, By fall 1970, enrollment increased 
by 13.1 million, or 28.5 percent, to 59.1 million. 
Total er:rollment is expected to rise by 2,9 million, 
or 4.9 percent, to 62.0 million by fall 1975. 

In the past 10 years the largest percentage 
gains in enrollment have been in higher education 
and in the public sector as shown in the table 
below. 

Enrollments in the public institutions of 
higher education have more than doubled, increas- 
ing 143,5 percent from fall 1960 to fall 1970. The 
largest increase in numbers enrolled has been in the 
public elementary and secortdary schools where en- 
rollments climbed 9.6 million from 36.3 million in 
fall 1960 to 45,9 million by fall 1970, 



The enrollments cited above arc mainly those 
in the regular school programs leading to diplomas 
or degrees. Hence, the figures understate the in- 
volvement of the total population in education and 
work-related training and retraining. These include 
nursery' school and some Head Start program*'., 
adult education programs, post high-school sub- 
collegiate vocational training. Job Corps training, 
apprentice programs, and inservice training pro- 
grams for employees. Other types of enrollment 
not included are those in residential schools for 
exceptional children, elementary and secondary 
schools associated with institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and some federally operated schools on rcs- 
erv'ations and installations. Enrollments in special 
schools, such as t ade schools and business colleges, 
which are not reported as enrollments in regular 
schools, totaled 1.5 million according to the fall 
1969 enrollment survey of the U.S, Bureau of the 
Census,* 

At all levels of schooling, the enrollment 
increase expected between fall 1970 and fall 1975 
is moderate. Enrollments in public higher 
education arc expected to continue to increase 
considerably faster than other school sectors for a 
five-year gain of 39.3 percent. The public 
elemental y- and secondary-school enrollments arc 
expected to increase by 0.5 million, or 1.1 percent. 





Level 

Pubtic elementary and lecondary ,. 
Privacc elementary and «econdary . 

Public higher education 

Private higher education 

TOTAL 



Ftp enroHment (bi roUUonj) 

pfojec- Percent increase 



I960 


1970 


tions, 

1975 


I960 to 
1970 


1970 to 
1975 


36,3 




46,4 


26.7% 


1.1% 


5,9 


5,6 


5.4 


-5.1 


-3.6 


2,3 


5,6 


7.8 


143.5 


39.3 


1.5 


2,0, 


2.4 


35.3 


20.0 


46.0 


59.1 


62.0 


18.7% 


4.9% 



SOURCES: 

U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Frojeclions of Educa- 
tional SlatUtks to t968‘69* 1969 edition, Waahingion, O.C.: Government Printing Office, 1970. Table 
2 . . . 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Digest of Educational 
StatisUci. 1970 e<Stk>n. Wuhlngion, D.C.*. Govemmenl Printing Office, 1970, p. 2. 

' *NEA Rraeardi Diviiion citlmale, ' - • - - 
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by fall 1975 with a loss of K3 million forecast for 
grades K*8 more than offset by gains of 1.8 million 
in grades 9-12. 

The size of enrollment of the mid*1970’s 
reflects expected changes in the numbers in the 
school-age population, the school retention rates 
for the teen- and college-age youth, the increase in 
kindergarten attendance for 4* and 5-year-olds, and 
changes in the shares of enrollment between public 
and private schools. Public nursery schools for 3- 
and 4-year-olds are attracting public support in a 
renewed wave of interest in early chi?dhood 
education. 

Population 

The total population of the United States, 
including the armed forces overseas, increased 23.8 
million from 179,323,000 in April 1960 to 

203,185,000 by April 1970. By January 1971 the 
total population was estimated at 206,017,000 and 
is expected to reach 215,588,000 (Series D) in 
1975 for a total gain of 9.6 million persons in five 
years. Recent experience is close to the forecasts cf 
the slower growth D Series. 

POPULAXrON 

(tn thounndO 



Projectioni, 

July jUy 1975^ 

Age group I960 1970 Seriei D 



UnderSyeari 20.564 17,167 18,187 

5-17 44,196 52,487 50,954 

18-24 16,122 29,697 27,494 

25- 94 22.911 24,909 91,920 

95-44 24,229 29.072 22,607 

45-64 .. 56,208 41,785 49,582 

65 and over 16,658 20,050 21,504 



TOTAL 180,684 209.167 215,588 



SOURCE: 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Ceniui. 
/Vo/eefibnr of the Populciion of the Vetted States by Age and Sex 
{Interim Elisions): t970 to 2020. Ourrenl Population ReporU, 
Seriei P-25, No. 448. Waihlnglon, D.C.*. Goverrunent Printing 
Office, August 6. 197a p. 28. 

The school-age population (5 to 17 years of 
age) increased 18.8 percent from 44,196,000 in 
July 1960 to 52,487,000 in July 1970. By 1975 
the population 5-17 is expected to decline slightly 
according to the D Series of tht U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. . “ 

The population of college age (18 to 24 years 
of age), which increased 46.9 percent from 

16,122,000 in July I960 to 23,697,000 in July 
1970, is projected to increase a moderate 16.7 
* percent to 27,536,000 by 1975. 

The population under 5 years of age~*.he 
preschool age group— declined from 20,364,000 in 

o 




July 1960 to 17,167,000 in July 1970. The Census 
projects that this age group will increase to 

18,187,000 (Series D) by 1975. A summary of the 
px>pulation by age groups is shown above. The 
actual annual number of births is running dose to 
the D Series. 

Table 1 shows by state the resident population 
(not including armed forces overseas) for 1960 and 
1970. State-by-state population projections for the 
1970"s are not available. 

Table 2 shows the estimates of births for the 
years ending June 30 since World War II and the 
projections of births to 1975. In 1965, the number 
of births fell below the 4 million mark for the first 
time since 1953. Births continued to decrease until 
1969- when the number born increased. Recent 
monthly figures indicate a continued uptrend in 
number of births.. This rise in the number of births 
can be attributed primarily to the increase in the 
number of women in the child-bearing ages (15-44 
years). T' c umber of women in this group in* 
creased about 2 percent between 1969 and 1970, 
and according to projections of the Bureau of the 
Census, will increase 11 percent more by 1975. 

Stable Migration 

U.S. Bureau of the Census studies of migration 
since 1948 show that the annual variation in the 
rate has been small, ranging between 18.3 and 21.0 
percent. From March 1969 to March 1970, 18.4 
percent of the total population moved. The migra- 
tion rates shown below indicate low levels of 
migration for all but the youngest segment of the 
elementary- and secondary-school age groups and a 
rather high .ate for the college and young adult 
group: 

MIGRATION RATES 



Different county 

Age group Same Same Different 

(yean) Total county Kate lUte 



5 and 6 21.4% 19.0% 9.7% 4.7% 

7 to 1 9 15.8 9.8 2.6 9.4 

14 to 17 19.8 ' 8.8 2.0 9.0 

l8tol9 24.1 15.6 4.1 4.9 

20 to 24 41,8 25.7 7.4 8.7 

Ail age* 18.4 11.7 9.1 9.6 



SOURCE: 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mobility 
of the Population of the United States. March 1969 to March 1970. 
Current Population Report*, Seriei P-20, No. 210. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, January 1 5, 1971, p. 11. 

Illiteracy 

The illiteracy rate in the United States was re* 
duced by more than 50 percent during the decade 
ending in 1969. In 1959 about 1 person in 45 was 
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TABLE l.-TOTAL POPULATION OF STATES, 1960 AND 1970 (in ihousandi) 



S tate and region 



April 1, April 1, Percent change, 

I960 1970 1960 to 1970 

2 3 ~ 4 





UNITED STATES .... 

NEW ENGLAND 

Cortneclicul . . 

Maine i 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

i 

MIDEAST 

Delaware 

District of Columbia .• 

Maryland . 

New Jersey 

New York. 

Pennsylv‘»nii 

SOUTHEAST 

Alabama *. . . . 

Aikanias • . 

Florida 

Gcorpa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana < • . 

Mississippi 

North C^olina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

GREAT LAKES 

Illinois : 

Indiana - 

Michigan 

Ohio 

V/isconsin 

PLAINS 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Mlssoijri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South DakoU 

sorrHWFST 

Arizona 

New Mealco 

Oklahoma 

Te*is 

ROCKY mountain . 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

FAR WEST 

Alaska 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Oregon 

WastJngton 

SOURCES: 



179,323* 


203,1 85* 


13.8% 


10,509 


11,847 


12.7 


2,535 


8,032 


19.6 


969 


994 


2.6 


5,149 


5,689 


10.5 


607 


738 


21.6 


859 


950 


10.6 


390 


445 


14.1 


38.479 


42,380 


10.1 


446 


548 


22.9 


764 


757 


-0.9 ' 


3,101 


3,922 


26.5 


6,067 


7,168 


18.1 


16,782 


18.191 


8.4 


l.,319 


11,794 


4.2 


38,754 


43,815 


13.1 


3,267 


3,444 


5.4 


l,78f. 


1,923 


7.7 


4,952 


6.789 


37.1 


3,943 


4,590 


16.4 


3.038 


3,219 


6.0 


3,257 


3,643 


11.9 


2,i78 


2,217 


1.8 


4,556 


5,082 


n.5 


2,383 


2,591 


8.7 


3,567 


3,924 


lO.O 


3,967 


4,648 


17.2 


1,860 


1,744 


-6.2 


36,225 


40,253 


n.i 


lO.OSl 


11, P.4 


10.2 


4.662 


5,i94 


11.4 


7.823 


8,875 


13.4 


9.70 


1 0,652 


9.7 


3,952 


4,418 


n.8 


15,394 


16,324 


6.0 


2,758 


2,825 


2.4 


2,179 


2,249 


3.2 


3,414 


3,805 


It. 5 


4,320 


4,677 


8.3 


1,411 


1,484 


5.2 


632 


618 


-2.2 


681 


666 


-2.2 


14,161 


16,544 


16.8 


1,302 


1,772 


36.1 


951 


1,016 


6.8 


2,328 


2,559 


9.9 


9,580 


11,197 


16.9 


<,517 


5,006 


16.0 


1,754 


2,207 


25.8 


667 


7IS 


6.9 


675 


694 


2,8 


^91 


1,059 


18.9 


380 


582 


0,6 


21,482 


27,015 


25.8 


226 


302 


55.6 


15,717 


19,953 


27.0 


682 


770 


21.8 


285 


489 


71.6 


1.769 


2,091 


18.2 


2,853 


3.409 


19.5 



L.S. Department of Gon\merce> Bureau of the Census. Omted States Cenxta of f^opulatCon J960. 
PC (i) I A. Washington, D.C: Government Prbting Office, May 1961. p, 1-16, M 7. 

U.S. Department of Comraerce» Bureau of the Census. 1970 Cennt o/ f^opuialioru PC (V*2)l. 
Washington* D.G: Government Prinlinf Office, February 1971. M p. 

„ _*P^L»Pay oot add to totals bceauK of rounding. 
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TABLE 2.-£STI\UT£S OF fiJRTHS (in (houunds) FOR 
1946-1 969 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



Year ending 


Estimated 


Series D 


Series E 


June 30 


number 


projection 


project! 01 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1946 


2,873 






1947 


3,948 






1948 


3,658 


. . . 




1949 


3,660 






1950 


3,638 






1951 


3,771 






1952 


3,859 






1955 


3,951 






1954 


4,045 






1955 


4,119 






1956 


4,167 






1957 


4,912 






1958 


4,913 






1959 


4.298 






I960 


4,279 






1961 


4,950 






1962 


4,259 






1963 


4,185 






1964 


4,119 






1965 


3,940 






1966 


3,716 






1967 


3,608 






1968 


3,520 






l?S9 


3,567 






1970 




3,488 


3,388 


1971 




3,534 


3,402 


1972 


. * . 


3,620 


3,478 


1973 


. . . 


3,705 


3,551 


1974 


. « . 


3,788 


3,622 


1975 


. . . 


3.873 


3.694 



SOURCES: 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the >nsui. Esti 
matrs of the Population of the United Statei and Components Oj 
Change: J940 to 1970. Serici P-25. No. 442. Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office, March 20, 1970. p. 9. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Projec 
tions of :he Population of the {■nited States by Age and Sex (Inter 
»m 1970* to 2020. Scric* P-25, No. 448. Washin^vorv 

D.C.: Government Printing Office, August 6, 1970. p. 9. 



illiterate. By 1969 this ratio was reduced to 1 in 
100. Numerically, this resulted in a reduction from 
' 2.6 million to 1.4 million persons classified as illit- 
erate, that is, unable to read and write a simple 
statement in English or any other language. To a 
great extent this reduction in illiteracy is due to 
the replacement of persons over 64 years old with 
a relatively high illiteracy rate, by persons in the 14 
to 64 year age group who have completed more 
years of school, Table 3. 

Propensity To Attend School 

In October 1970, more than 99 percent of the 
school-age population age 7 to 13 years were en- 
rolled in public or private regular schools. Table 4 
shows the trend in the enrollment ratios ot the 
civilian noninstitutional population. 

0*/er the years since 1950 the greatest enroll- 
ment gains have been made in the youngest and 
oldest age groups: 

o 

ERIC 



• Enrollment of 5- and 6-ycar-olds in kindergar- 
ten and elementary school increased from 74.4 per- 
cent of the population in 1950 to 89.5 percent in 
1970. 

• Enrollment of 7- to 13-ycar-olds incre«iscd 
from 98.7 percent in 1950 to 99.2 percent in 
1970. 

• Enrollment of 14- to 17-ycar-olds increased 
from 83.3 percent in 1950 to 94.1 percent in 
1970. 

• Enrollment of 18- and 19-year-olds increased 
from 29.4 percct.t in 1950 to 47.7 percent in 
1970. 

The number of youth 5-17 years old not en- 
rolled in school has decreased in recent years 
despite an increase in the population of Ax age 
group. !n 3960, 2,752,000 yopth 5-17 inapopula- 
tion of 44,189,000 were not enrolled in school. By 
1965, 2,426,000 youth in a population of 

49,995,000 were not enrolled. In October 1970, an 
estimated 1,982,000 youth in the 5-17 population 
of 52,487,000 were not enrolled. Of the number 



TABLE 3.-PERCENT ILLITERATE OF PERSONS 14 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER, BY AGE, RACE, AND SEX: NOVEMBER J969 



(C'lNilian nQnins*'(utional population) 



Age and race 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


Female 


1 


2 


5 


4 


ALL PACES 

Total, 1 4 years and over 


1.0% 


1.1% 


1.0% 


14 and 1 5 years 




0,3 


0,2 


16 to 24 years 




0.3 


0,2 


25 to 44 years 




0.5 


0,5 


45 to 64 years 




1,3 


0,9 


65 years and over 




3.4 


3.5 


WHITE 

Total, 1 4 years and u 


0.7 


0,7 


0.7 


14 knd 1 5 years 




0.4 


0.2 


16 to 24 years 




0,3 


0.2 


25 to 44 years 




0,4 


0.5 


45 to 64 years 




0,8 


0.6 


65 years and over 


2.3 


2.1 


2,4 


NEGRO 


Total, 14 years and over ........ 




4.3 


2.9 


1 4 and 1 5 years and over ........ 




. • . 


. . . 


16 to 24 years 




0,8 


0.4 


25 to 44 years 




2.1 


0.6 


45 to 64 years 




7.4 


4,0 


65 yeais and over 




17.2 


16.2 



SOURCE: 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
eracy m the United States: Soi’emher 1969. Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 2J 7. Waihinglor. D. G; Government 
htmirvg Office, March 10, 197 1. p. 2. 
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not in school, 821,000 were 5 to 6 years old, 

233.000 were 7 to 13 years old, and 928,000 were 
14 to 1 7 years old. 

If the enrollment'population ratio for the 
youngest and oldest segments of the school-age 
group had been at 99.2 percent in f<ih 1970, school 
enrollment would have been larger by an estimated 
1.56 million pupils— 758,000 more 5- and G-year- 
olds in kindergarten and elementary school and 

802.000 more 14- to H-year-oMs. 

There is an accumulation of young adults in 
the population who left school prior to high*school 
graduation. The Bureau of the Census has esti- 
mated that 4,524,000 young adults 14 to 24 years 
of age were not high-school graduates and were not 
enrolled in school in 1969. Many of these young 
adults could return to school to complete high 
schoo 1. 



College Enrollment 

College enrollments, comprising degree and 
nondegree students, resident and extension, ex- 
ceeded 8.5 million in fall 1970 according to pre- 
liminary reports of the U. S. Office of Education. 
College enrollments have more than doubled since 



1 960, as shown 


by the figures below: 








College 


Fndex, 




Fall 


enrollment 


1960=100 


I960 .... 






100 


1961 .... 






107 


1962 .... 






116 


1963 .... 






126 


1964 






139 


1965 






156 


1966 .... 






169 


1967 ..... 






i82 


1968 .... 






200 


1969 






2kl 


1970 .... 




8.5J5.153 


225 



SOURCES: 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, ^ojections of Educalxonal Statiitics to 1977-78^ Waih- 
ingtoii, D. C.: Go\ernment Printing Office, I960, p. 12. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of 
Edk'calion. Opening (Fall) Enrollment m Higher Education^ Wash- 
ington, D. C; Govenament Printing Office, 1968, 1969, 1970. 



Private Schools 

Until the late 1950’s, enrollments in private 
elementary and secondary schools increased pro- 
portionately faster than enrollment in the public 
schools (Table 6). The private-school s'harc of total 
enrollments rose from 10.9 percent in fall 1950 to 



TABLE 4.-PERCENT OF 
ROLIXD IN REGULAR 
OCTOBER 1970 


SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION EN- 
SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 1950 TO 








Age groups 




i 2^^ 


Year 3-4 


5-6 


7-13 


14-17 


18-19 


20-21 


1 2 


3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


1950 NA 


74.4% 


98.7% 


83.3% 


29.4% 


(.___ 


9.0 ) 


:960 NA 


80.7 


99.5 


90.3 


38.4 


( 


13.1 > 


1964 9.5% 


83.7 


99.0 


93.1 


41.6 


26.3 


9.9 


1965 10.6 


84.9 


99.4 


93.2 


46.3 


27.6 


13.2 


1966 12.5 


85.8 


99.5 


93.7 


47.2 


29.9 


13.2 


1967 14.2 


87.4 


99.3 


93.7 


47.6 


33.3 


13 6 


1968 15.7 


87.6 


99.1 


34.2 


50.4 


31.2 


13.8 


1969 lO.l 


88.4 


99.2 


94.0 


50.2, 


34.1 


1 5.4 


1970 20.5 


89.5 


99.2 


94.1 


47.7 


51.9 


14.9 



SOURCES: 



U.S. Department of Ciommeice, Buieau of the Ccnsu«. School , 
EnroUm< nt: Oc*ohcr 1966, 1967, 196S^ and /969. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Scries P-20, Nos. 167, 190, and 206. Washington, 
D.C.'. Ooveintncn*. Printing Office. 

U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. School 
Enro/lrti nt in the United States: 1970. (Advance daia) Current 
Population Reports. Series P*20, No 215. Wash-ngton, D.C.: Gov- 
ernrm'nt Printing Office, March 5, 1970. 

*F igures for years prior to 19G4 did not include pupils enrolled 
in nu i Si ry school. | 



14.9 percent by fall 1959. Since 1959, the per- 
ccnta'.^c has decreased to an estimated 10.9. 
Btiuccu fall 1966 and fall 1969, private elemen- 
tar\ cii<H)l enrollment (grades 1-8) decreased from 

4,681,000 to 3,949.000, and private high-school 
enrollment (grades 9-1 2) decreased from 1 .377,000 
to 1,1 70,000. 

Enrollment in private colleges and nniversilics 
has increased only moderately compared with (he 
fast growth in public institutions. The figures be- 
low show the trend in the percents that enroll 
ments (for degree credit only) in private institu- 
tions are of total enrollmenls in all institutions of 
higher education. 

Percentage of 
total enroltment 



Fall 1969 40.1% 

Fall 1965 3^.0 

Fall 1969 26.2 

Fall 1975 (pro ject ed) i.. 26.0 

SOURCES: 



U. S. lieparlmcnt of Health, Education, aud Wel- 
fare, Office ''I Education, frojeet ions of Ed !■ lional 
Stfl/ijfisIrVi to 1977-18. 1968 edition. Washington, 
D. C.t Gosernmenl Piinling Office, 1969. p. 9. 

U. S. Department of Health, Educati-m, a',d Wel- 
fare, Office of Education. Digest of educational Statis- 
tics, 1970. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, September 1970. p. 62. 
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TABLE 5.-FALL 1970 ENROLIAIENTS IN REGULAR SCHOOLS 

Elementary and secondary 



State 


Grand total 


fubliF 


Private® 


Institutions of 
higher education**^ 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Alabama 


932,1 14 


803,507 


25,900 


102,707 


Alaska 


90,331 


78,614 


1,700 


10,017 


Arizona 


572,906 


438,000 


24,800 


110,106 


Arkansas 


525,859 


463,320 


10,900 


51,639 


California 


6,366,732 


4,702,000 


409,000 


1,255,752 


Colorado 


709,666 


550,060 


38,000 


121,606 


Connecticut 


887,862 


646,131 


116,800 


124,931 


Delaware 


174,195 


132,745 


1 7,600 


2?,850 


District of Columbia . 


244,484 


146,864 


21,700 


■ 76,920 


Florida 


1,771,272 


1,427,896 


109,200 


234,176 


Georgia 


1,276,691 


1,122,000 


28,500 


126,191 


Hawaii 


248,610 


184,000 


28.1 Ov^ 


36,510 


Idaho 


224,433 


182,333 


7,400 


34,700 


lifnois 


3,287,786 


2,351,813 


482,400 


455,573 


Indiana 


1,546,056 


1,231,500 


123,400 


191,156 


Iowa 


855,581 


663,269 


84,000 


108,312 


Kansas 


658,035 


513,738 


43,000 


101,297 


Kentucky 


883,849 


711,000 


75,900 


96.949 


Louisiana 


1,091,985 


842,365 


128,900 


120,720 


Maine 


299,470 


241.790 


25,500 


32,180 


Maryland ♦ 


1,186,451 


910,494 


127,400 


148,557 


Massachusetts 


1,715,638 


1,178,000 


234,600 


303.038 


Michigan . , 


2,826,094 


2,180,699 


251,300 


394,095 


MiimcsoU 


1,219,076 


930,500 


129,500 


159,076 


Mississippi 


627,623 


534,395 


■ 20,100 


73,128 


Missouri 


1,386,670 


1 ,040,000 


163,100 


185,570 


Montana 


218,588 


174,989 


13,900 


29,699 


Nebraska 


440,775 


329.000 


45,400 


66,375 


Nevada 


145,626 


127,566 


5,100 


1 2,960 


New Haicoshire ..... 


220,902 


158,756 


33,100 


29,046 


New Jersey \... 


2,005,672 


1,482,000 


313,300 


210,372 


New Mexico 


346,989 


285,156 


18,100 


43,733 


New York 


5,090,624 


3,477.016 


837,000 


776,608 


North Carolina 


1,583,464 


1,192,187 


19,700 


171,577 


North Dakota 


191,997 


H7.013 


14,500 


30.484 


Ohio 


J, 159,941 


2,42 . 229 


364,300 


371,412 


Oklahoma 


761,642 


640,000 


12,100 


109,542 


Oregon 


629,579 


481,700 


.33,600 


114,279 


Pennsylvania 


5,333,179 


2,358.100 


5;, 4,6 00 


410,479 


Rhode Island 


278,277 


188,090 


45,100 


45,087 


South Carolina 


737,730 


646,100 


21,400 


70,230 


Sou th Dakota ....... 


209,931 


166,300 


12,900 


50,731 


Tennessee . 


1,069,792 


899,893 


34,400 


1 35,499 


Texas. 


3,252,048 


2,702,500 


111,000 


438,548 


Utah * 


387,446 


304,002 


4,300 


79,144 


Vermont 


150,516 


112,702 


15,700 


22,114 


Virginia 


1,285,571 


1,078.754 


57,600 


149,217 


Washington 


1,050,709 


817,712 


52,600 


180,397 


West Virginia 


4 76,260 


399,530 


13,500 


63,230 


Wisconsin 


1,420,290 


993,736 


225,000 


201,554 


Wyoming 


105,014 


86,886 


3,100 


15,028 


United States ....... 


59,996,103^ 


45,880,950 5 


,600.000 


8,515,153^ 



SOURCES AND NOTES: 

Column 3 from: National Education Association^ Research Division. Estimates of 
School Statistics^ I970'?L Research Report ISTO^RIS. Washington* D. C.: thcAssocia* 
tion* 1970. Table 2* colurrm 10* p. 27. 

Column 4 from: U. S. Department of Kealthi Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Erhication. Digest of Ecfucatiorutl Statistus^ 1970. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1970. Table 58, p. S3. 

Column S from: U.S. Departmer.t of HeaUh, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Opening' Fell EnroUment m Higher Education^ 1970. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Pnnlmg Office, 1970. 54 p. 

®Eiiimatei. - ■- 

^Indudea aludenli Jn occupational programs not chiefly creditable tovrard a bache- 
lor's de pee. 

^Total indudei 1 7,036 enrolled In U. S. Service Schools. 
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TABLE 6.-PRIVATESCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AS PERCENT 
or TOTAL PLBUC AND PRIVATE ENROLLMENTS 



Fall of year K-8 K-12 

^ 1 ^ 3 4_ 

1950 11.8 8.1 10.9 

1951 11.7 9.0 11.0 

1952 11.9 9.3 11.5 

1953 12.6 9.2 11.7 

1954. 12.7 8.8 1 1.8 

1955 13.4 9.8 12.6 

195$ 13.9 10.2 13.1 

1957 15.9 . lO.O 14.3 

1958 15.9 10.5 1 4.6 

1959 16.1 10.9 14.9 

1960 15.2 lO.l 14.0 

1961 14.7 0.4 13.7 

1962 14.9 9.4 13.5 

1963 15.3 lO.l 15.9 

1961 15.6 11.0 14.3 

1965 15.3 1 1.2 14.2 

1966 14.5 10.5 13.4 

1967 14.1 9.4 12.8 

1968 12.9 9.6 12.0 

1969 12.3 7.9 11.1 

1970 12.1 N9 10.9 



SOURCE: 

Calculated from reporti of ‘he fall enrollment siL^eys: U. S. 
Department of Commerce* Bureau of the Censuj. Outwent Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, Numbers 34, 
40, 45, 52, 34, 66, 74, 80, 93, 101, 110, 117, 126, 129. 148. 161, 
162, 167, 190, 199, and 215. 



Out’.ook 

By fall 1975, the total cmollment at all levels 
of the regular schools is projected to 62.0 million, 
a gain of 2.9 million from 59.1 million in fall 1970. 

Almost ninC'tenths of the increase to 1975 is 
expected in the enrollments of institutions of high- 
er education over the five years ahead and most of 
the increase is projected for the public institutions. 

The elementary- and secondary-school enroll- 
ments are projected to increase by 300,000 from 
51.5 million in fall 1970 to 51.8 million in fall 
1975. The enrollment in private schools is ex- 
pected to decline by 300,000 while the public- 
school enrollment increases an estimated 700,000. 

If near-maximum enrollment of all segments of 
the population 5 to 17 years old were achieved by 
1975, elementary- and secondary-school enroll- 
ments would increase by about 1.2 million. This 
would mean provision of kindergarten for all 
5 year-olds and retention of all teen-agers until at 
least age 18. In addition, many educator's and non- 
educators are proposing plans for public nursery 
schools for 3- and 4-year -olds in an effort to 
equalize educational opportunity for all children. 



FOOTNOTE 

^U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sc/too/ £nro//mefit: 
October 1969. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 206. Washington, 
D.C,; Government Printing Office, 1969. p. 23, 
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EJSIPLOYMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 



ALL FUIX- AND PART-TIME EMPIX)YEES in 
the regular schools at all levels of education totaled 
an estimated 6,200,000 in fall 1970, up 4.0 per- 
cent from last year’s total of 6,000,000. All of this 
year’s gain in school employment is in the public 
sector where fvll- and part-time employment in- 
creased 4.7 percent from 5,079,000 in fall 1969 to 

5.316.000 in fall 1970. Employment in private 
schools decreased from 950,000 in 1969 to 

940.000 m 1970. 

On a full-time eqviivalenl basis, education pro- 
vided an estimated 5,014,000 jobs. Employees in 
the regular schools are 5.0 percent of the employed 
civilian labor force. These estimates do not account 
for many workers in the special community pro- 
grams financed with federal funds from the U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity, foundations, and 
other sources. 

The total number of full- and part-time pr fes- 
sional workers employed in the regular sci^:: is 

estimated at 3,900,00*0, 75.0 percent of wh^.n arc 
in elementary and secondary schools and 25.0 per- 
cent in higher education. 

Elcmentary-and Secondary-School Teachers 

For the school year 1970-71 the instructional 
staff— classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and others-is estimated at 2,269,000 on a full- 
time equivalent basis for public schools and 

244.000 for private schools. While the figure for 
public schools is based on an annual survey of the 
NEA Research Division^ the private-school staff is 
estimated by the U.S. Office of Education partially 
from bench-mark surveys of previous ycars.^ 

The number of pupils enrolled per instruction- 
al staff member in the public schools decreased 
from 24.7 in 1959-60 to 20.2 in 1970-71. The 
pupil-teacher ratio changed as follows; At the 
elementary level the ratio decreased fiom 28.7 in 
1959-60 to 25.0 in 1 970-7 1 ; at the secondary level 
the ratio, which was 21.6 in 1959-60, was 19.4 in 
1970-71. 

A comparable downtrend in the estimated 
staff ratios in private schools is reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education: At the elementary level 
the estimated ratio dropped from 38.8 in 1959-60 
to 28.9 in 1970-71; at the secondary level the ratio 
dropped from 18.5 to 16.0. 



Profile of the Public-School Teacher 

In the spring of 1970 the average public-school 
teacher was 38 years of age; and had taught for 12 
years, 8 of which were in the same school system. 
The clementary-school teacher taught an average of 
27 pupils. The secondary-school teacher taught a 
total of 132 pupils daily in five class periods. All 
but 3.6 percent of the classroom teachers had at 
least a bachelor’s degree. Table 7 gives the figures 
by sex and level of school. 

Supply of Teachers^ 

In 1970 a record 301,027 persons completed 
preparation to enter teaching with at least a bache- 
lor’s degree. Taking into account the number of 
graduates who normally would not be applying for 
teaching positions, it is estimated that the supply 
of 227,200 beginning teachers exceeded the num- 
ber of positions open to them (about 158,000) by 
about 69,200. Despite the adequate total supply in 
fall 1970, shortages continued in some assignments 
and in some localities. Stale department of educa- 
tion officers in 35 stales reported having a shortage 
of applicants in some assignment areas and an ex- 
cess in others. 

The estimated surplus marked the end of an 
era of general teacher shortages being observed 
each year. For example, a substantial shortage of 
teacher applicants was reported by state depart- 
ment of education personnel in 20 states in 1966 
but by none in 1970. 

Despite the adequate supply^ of beginning 
teachers to fill positions normally open to them 
(Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate of Demand), 
attainment of minimum levels of quality in educa- 
tional programs and staffing (Quality Criterion esti- 
mate of demand) would have required about 
157,200 more beginning tcach:'rs than were avail- 
able in fall 1970, 

College Training of Teachers 

Steady progress is noted in reducing the pro- 
portion of all classroom teachers without bache- 
lor’s degrees (Table 8, page 13). Of the secondary- 
school teachers only 1.2 percent lacked bachelor’s 
degrees compared with 3.0 percent in 1956. At the 
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elementary level, the proportion without degrees 
dropped from 34.1 percent in 195C to 5.9 percent 
in 1970. Also at the elementary level, a continued 
increase is noted in the proportion of teachers with 
master’s degrees. Despite a strong consensus that a 



master’s degree should be a requirement for teach- 
ing at the secondary level, the proportion of sec- 
ondary-school teachers with advanced degrees 
dropped from 43.7 percent in 1956 to 31.8 per- 
cent in 1966. Since i966 the percent cf 



T.^BLE 7.-TH£ AVERAGE PUBLIC-SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHER* SPRING 1970* 





All 


Elementary 




Secondary 




Item 


teachers 


ToUl 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


1 


2 


S 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Age (in yean) 


38 


10 


40 


36 


36 


37 


Years cl experience 


12 


18 


13 


U 


10 


11 


Years in system of 


present employment 


8 


8 


Q 


7 


7 


8 


Average number of pupils 


taugtit per day 


153 


27 


27 


132 


136 


129 


Classes per day— 


departmentalized 


.. 5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


S 


Salary 


$8,684 


18.504 


$8,404 


$5,872 


$9,272 


$8,380 


f£ghest degree held 

None 


j 

3.6% 


5.9% 


6.6% 


1.2% 


1.5% 


0.9% 


Bachelor’s 


65.8 


72.0 


73.2 


59.2 


53.3 


66.3 


Master’s 


30.3 


21.9 


20.0 


39.3 


44.9 


32.6 


Doctor’s 


0.3 


0.2 


O.l 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 



SOURCE: 

National Education Association, Research Division. Annual Survey of Teachers, 1969*70. 
* Based on a sample and subject to sampling- vari ability. / 



TABLE 8.-PERCENT OF TEACHERS BY HIGHEST DEGREE HELD AS INDICATED IN 
NEA RESEARCH DIVISION SURVEYS* 



Hii^cst de^^cc held 


1956 


1961 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1 


2 


S 


4 


5 


0 


7 


8 


TOTAL 


No degree 




14.6% 


7.0% 


6.1% 


4.7% 


4.5% 


3.6% 


BachelocY degree 




61.9 


69.6 


68.2 


67.4 


65.2 


65.8 


Master’s degree 




25,1 ^ 


23.2 


25.6 


27.7 


30.3 


30.3 


Doctor’s degree 




0.4 


O.l 


0.1 


0.2 


O.l 


03 


ELEMENTARY 
No degree 




23.8 


12.9 


10.3 


7.9 


7.8 


5.9 


Bachelor’s degree 




62.2 


71.4 


72.9 


73.2 


71.1 


72.0 


Master’s degree 




13.9 


15.7 


16.8 


18.9 


21.1 


21.9 


Doctor *1 degree 




0.1 


... 


... 


... 


... 


0.2 


SECONDARY 

No degree 




2.5 


0.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


Bachelor’s degree 




61.6 


67.7 


63.0 


61.4 


59.1 


59.2 


Master’s dep-ee 




33.4 


31.5 


35.4 


36.8 


39.7 


39.3 


Doctor’s depee ........... 




0.7 


0.3 


O.l 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 



SOURCES: 

Column 2 from: National Education Association, Rese^ch Division. "The Status 
of the Anoerican Public-School Teacher.*’ Hetearch BuUeltn 35: 45; February 1957. 

Column S from: National Education Association, Research Division. The 
American PubUc-Schoot Ttacher, 1960'6I. Research Monograph 1965-M2. 
Washington, D.C: the Association, April 1 963. p. 91. 

Column 4 from: National Education Association, Research Division. The 
American P^ihUc-Schoot Teacher, 1965-66. Washington, D.C. ; the Association, 1967. 

Columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 from: Unpublished data from NaiionYs-ide Teacher 
Opinion Survey, 1966*67, 1967*68, 1968-69, and 1969-70. 

*BaKd on sample tuneys and subject lo lampling variability. 
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Table 9.-average salaries of instructional staff, 


1960411 AND 1970 71 








State 






Amount 


1960411 

Rank 


Percent 
of U.S. 
average 


1970-71 
Amount Rank 


Percent 
of U.S. 
average 


Percent 

change, 

1961 to 
1971 


1 








2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


U.S. Avera^ 








S5.449 




100.0% 


S 9,689 




100.0% 


77.8% 


Alabaina 








4,300 


*40 


78.9 


7,525 


45 


77.7 


75.0 


Alaslia 








7,000 


2 


128.5 


14,025 


1 


144.8 


100.4 


Arizr^na 








5,900 


10 


108.3 


9,550 


20 


98.6 


61.9 


Arkansas 








3,398 


51 


62.4 


6,841 


50 


70.6 


101.3 


California 








7,025 


1 


128.9 


11,650 


3 


120.2 


65.8 


Colorado 








5,300 


24 


97.3 


8,605 


32 


88.8 


62.4 


Connecticut 








6,177 


F 


113.4 


9,9G8 


15 


102.3 


60.4 


Delaware 








5,994 


9 


110.0 


10,212 


11 


105.4 


70.4 


District of Columbia 








6,650 


4 


122.0 


11,289 


4 


116.8 


69.8 


Florida 








5,214 


26 


95,7 


9,206 


24 


95.0 


76.6 


Georgia 








4,200 


43 


77.1 


7,940 


41 


81.9 


89.0 


Hawaii 








5,540 


19- 


101.7 


10,325 


9 


106,6 


86.4 


Idaho 








4,538 


36 


83.3 


7,393 


47 


76.3 


62.9 


Illinois 








6,109 


7 


II2.1 


10,500 


8 


108.4 


71.9 


Indiana 








5,781 


13 


106.1 


9.860 


17 


101,8 


70.6 


fowa . . « 








4,721 


S3 


86.6 


9,449 


22 


97.5 


100.1 


Kansas 








4,792 


SO 


87.9 


8,248 


39 


85,1 


72.1 


Kentucky 








4,200 


43 


77.1 


7,550 


43 


77,9 


79.S 


Louisiana 








5,230 


25 * 


96.0 


8,600 


32 


88.8 


64.4 


Maine 






a 


4,289 


41 


78.7 


8,650 


29 


89.3 


101.7 


Maryland 








5,880 


1 1 


107.9 


10,670 


6 


110.1 


8L5 


Massachusetts .....v...... 








5.750 


15 


. 105.5 


10,244 


10 


105,7 


78.2 


Michigan 








6,125 


6 


112.4 


10,875 


5 


1 12,2 


77.6 


Minnesota 








5,425 


22 


99.6 


9,900 


16 


102,2 


82.5 


Mississippi 








3,561 


50 


65.4 


6,173 


51 


63.7 


73.4 


Missouri 








4,765 


32 


87.4 


8.608 


32 


88.8 


80.7 


Mcnlana 








4,775 


SI 


87.6 


8,437 


37 


87.1 


76.7 


Nebraska 








4,225 


42 


77.5 


8,400 


38 


86,7 


98.8 


Nevada 








5,866 


12 


107,7 


9,990 


14 


103,1 


70.3 


New Hampshire . 








4,654 


34 


85.4 


8,656 


29 


89.3 


86.0 


New Jersey 








6,065 


8 


111.3 


10,560 


7 


109.0 


74.1 


New Mexico 








5.634 


18 


103.4 


10,150 


12 


104.8 


80.2 


New York 








6,800 


3 


124.8 


12,000 


2 


123.9 


76,5 


North Carolina 








4,310 


39 


79.1 


8,466 


36 


87.4 


96,4 


North Dakota 








^,100 


46 


75.2 


7,200 


48 


74.3 


75,6 


Ohio 








5,450 


20 


100.0 


9,100 


25 


93,9 


67.0 


Oklahoma 








4,904 


29 


90,0 


7,650 


42 


79.0 


56,0 


Oregon 








5,774 


14 


106,0 


9,539 


21 


98.5 


65.2 


Pennsylvania 








5,441 


21 


99,9 


9,400 


23 


97.0 


72,8 


Rhode Island 








5,700 


17 


104.6 


9,750 


19 


100.6 


7L1 


South CaroUna 








3,762 


49 


69.0 


7,150 


49 


73.8 


90.1 


South Dakota 








3,850 


48 


70.7 


7,500 


46 


77.4 


94.8 


Tenn.'ssee 








4,137 


45 


75.9 


7,550 


43 


77.9 


82.5 


Texas 








4,621 


35 


84.8 


8,646 


31 


89.2 


87.1 


Utah 








5,100 


28 


93.6 


8,500 


35 


87.7 


66.7 


Vermont 








4,540 


56 


83.3 


8.700 


28 


89.8 


91,6 


Virginia 


* 






4.520 


38 


83.0 


9,000 


26 


92.9 


99.1 


Washington 








5,750 


15 


105.5 


10,000 


IS 


103.2 


73.9 


West Virginia 








4,100 


46 


75.2 


8,100 


40 


83,6 


97,6 


V^Ksconsin 








5,330 


23 


97.8 


9,850 


18 


101.7 


84,8 


Wyoming 








'*,185 


27 


95,2 


8,919 


27 


92,1 


72.0 


SOURCES: 

National Education Association 
ton, D.C.: the Association, 1970. p. 

National Education Association 
ton, D.C.: the Association, 1961. p. 


, Research Division. £rfimafcr of ScH<}qI Statiitia, 
SS. 

, Research Division. Eitimatej of School Statistics, 
25. 


1970-71. Research Report 1970-R15. Washing- 
1961-62. Research Report I961-R22, Washing* 
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secondary-school teachers with advanced degrees 
has increased to 39.6 percent in 1970. 

Salaries in Public Schools 

The average salary paid the instructional staff 
(including principals, supervisors, teachers, librar- 
ians, and related’ instructional workers) gained 
$642, or 7.1 percent, from $9,047 in 1969-70 to 
$9,689 in 1970-7 1. Table 9 (on page 14) shows the 
10-year trend in instructional staff salaries by state. 
Classroom teachers* salaries increased $630, or 7.3 
percent, from $8,635 in 1969-70 to $9,265 in 
1970-71. 

Regional differences in teachers* salaries are 
acute. The dollar difference between the average 
salaries of classroom teachers in the Southeast at 
$7,835 and in the Far West at $ 10,633 was $2,798. 
In 1964-65, the dollar difference was $2,423. 
When the salaries for 1964-65 and 1970-71 are 
Compared in Table 10, slight improvement is noted 
in the salaries in the Southeast and the Plains states 
relative to the U. S. average, whereas the relative 
position of the Rocky Mountain and the South- 
west regions has worsened. 

Average instructional staff salaries were 2.514 
times per-capita personal income from 1961-62 to 
1965-66. This ratio has declined since then, aver- 
2 ^giog 2.437 from 1966-67 to 1970-71. This is some 
indication that the teachers* economic position 
relative to the rest of the economy has slipped in 
recent years despite the record of annual increases. 
The trend is as follows: 

Average Ratio of 

Per-capila imtniclional salarici to 



Year income ilaff lalarie* income 



1961- 62 12,264 15,700 2.518 

1962- 65 2,368 5,921 2.500 

1965-64 2,455 6,240 2.542 

1964- 65 2,586 6,465 2,500 

1965- 66 2,765 6,935 2.508 

1966- 67 2,980 7,129 2.392 

1967- 68 3,162 7,709 2.458 

1968- 69 5,421 8,272 2.418 

1969- 70 5,680 9,047 2.458 

1970- 71 5,910 9,689 2.478 



SOURCES: 

U. S, EVpailmenl of Commerce, Office of Busineii Economics. 
Survey of Current Busintsi ,*l: 21; AprQ 1971. 

National Education \»»ociation, Reiearch Division. EttimnUs 
of School Statislict, 7970-7/. Research Rcp>rl, 1970-R15. Washing- 
ton, D. Ct the Association, 1970. p. 14» 

Between 1960 and 1965 the Consumer Price 
Index rose moderately at an annual average rate of 
1.3 percent per year. From 1965 to 1970 the index 
increased 4.5 percent per year and through March 
1971 has increased by 0.7 percent. The following 
Q le trend in instructional staff salaries in 

ERIC 



current dollars and in dollars adjusted for price 
changes; 

Average salaries of instructional staff 





Constant dollars - 


Current dolUri 


after inflation* 



Year 


Amount 


Index 


Amount 


Index 


1960-61 


15,449 


100.0 


$5,449 


100.0 


1961-62 


5,700 


104.6 


5,504 


101.0 


1962-63 


5,921 


108.7 


5,574 


102.5 


1963-64 


6,240 


114.5 


5,651 


103.7 


1964-65 


6,465 


118.6 


5,V52 


105.2 


1965-66 .... 


6,935 


127.5 


5,863 


107.6 


1966-67 


7,129 


130.8 


6,043 


111.0 


1967-68 


7,707 


141.5 


6,261 


114.9 


1968-69 .... 


8,27/ 


151.8 


6,577 


120.7 


1969-70 


9,047 


166.0 


6,964 


127.8 


1970-71 


9,689 


177.9 


7,476** 


157.2 



*1967=100.0 adjusted to 1969-61 base. 
**CPI estimated at 119.4 for 1970-71. 



The spring 1970 cost of three budget levels for 
an urban family of four was $6,960 for the lowest 
budget, $10,664 for the intermediate budget, and 
$15,511 for the highest budget.^ All three budget 
levels provide for living in a style above the mini- 
mum subsistence level and below a standard of lux- 
ury. The budgets— low, intermediate, and high - 
vary according to underlying patterns of consump- 
tion of urban families and differing quantities and 
qualities of goods purchased. This urban family of 
four— a husband, wife, and two children— have aver- 
age stocks of clothing and home furnishings. The 
couple has been married 15 years. The wife slays at 
home and the husband is an experienced worker. 
Table 11 shows the estimated cost by item of con- 
sumption for the three budget levels. 

Average starting salaries of classroom teachers 
compare poorly with starling salaries of bachelor’s 
degree graduates who are employed in industry. In 
1970-71, starling salaries for men in industry, 
which averaged $9,361, were 36.7 percent higher 
than beginning teachers’ salaries at $6,850. Salaries 
paid new women graduates in all occupational 
classes reported were higher than salaries in teach- 
ing. The starting salaries shown in Table 12 give 
considerable evidence of economic discrimination 
against teachers as an occupational class of workers 
and economic discrimination against women gradu- 
ates generally by private industry. 

Salary Comparison 

Table 13 compares average teacher salaries on 
a regional basis with salaries of other occupational 
groups. An examination of the table reveals a 
regional variation of 39 points on the index scale 
for teachers' salaries. This is 3.6 times as great as 
the maximum variation of 1 1 points among profes- 
sional and administrative occupations occurring in 
the engineering field. Technic^ support and clcr- 
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TABLE lO.-AVERAGE SALARIES PAID TO ELEMENTARY- AND SECON- 
DARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHERS, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, l%4-65 
and 1970-71 





Average annual 


Percent of U.S. 


Region 


salary 






average 




1964-65 


1970-71 


1964-65 


1970-71 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


United States 


16,195 


1 9,265 


100.0% 


100.0% 


New England 


6,583 


9.315 


106.3 


100.5 


Mideast «... 


6,928 


10,317 


' 111.8 


111.4 


Southeast 


5,039 


7,835 


81.3 


84.6 


Great Lakes 


6,417 


9,765 


103.6 


105.4 


Plains 


5,662 


8,530 


91.4 


92.1 


Southwest 


5,580 


8,270 


90.1 


89.3 


Rocky Mountain 


5,864 


8,078 


94.7 


87.2 


Far West* 


7,462 


10,633 


120.5 


114.8 


SOURCES: 



National Education Association, Research Division. Estimates of Schoot Statis- 
tics, i970-7i. iTe^carch Report 1970-R15. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1970. 



p. 33. 

National Education Association, Research Division. Estimates of School Statis- 
tics, 1965-66. Research Report 1963-R17. Washington, D.C: the Association, 1965. 
p. 29. 

*Not inducing Alaska and Hawaii. 



ical occupations had maximum regional index vari- 
ations of 7 and 17 points, respectively. By compar- 
ison, the variation in average teachers’ salaries was 
5.6 and 2.3 times as great. 

Faculty Salaries in 4-Year Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1969-70 

The median academic-year salary of full-time 
teaching faculty in colleges and universities that 
grant 4-year or higher degrees was $11,745 in 
1969-70. This amount is an increase of 14.8 per- 
cent over the median of $10,235 estimated in a 
similar study for 1967-68. The median salaries paid 
and the percents of increase over the medians re- 
ported in the 1967-68 study are as follows: profes- 
sors, $16,799, up 14.2 percent; associate profes- 
sors, $12,985, up 14.0 percent; assistant prefes- 

sors, $10,698, up 12.9 percent; and instructors, 

$8,357, up 12.1 percent. The summary in Table 14 

provides the quartiles of faculty salaries paid in 
4-year institutions by ramk and by type of institu- 
tion in 1969-70. 

Faculty Salaries in 2- Year Institutions 

Median salaries paid the full-time faculty for 
9-months' service in 2-year institutions are report- 



ed below: 


1969-70 


1967-68 




Public 


$10,850 


$9,165 




Private 


8,190 


7,2tl 





Salaries paid in public institutions increased 
18.4 percent in the two-year period compared with 
a 13.6 percent rise in salaries of faculty in private 
institutions.^ 



TABI.E 1 1 -ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS Of THREE BUD 
GETS for A 4-PERSON FAMILY, SPRING 1969* 



Item 


Lowest 

budget 


Intermediate 

budget 


Hipest 

budget 


I 


2 


3 


4 


Total budget 


$6,960 


$10,664 


$15,511 


Food 


1,905 


2,452 


3,092 


Housing 


1,429 


2,501 


3,772 


Traruportation .... 


505 


912 


1,183 


Dothing and 






1,655 


personal care ..... 


807 


1,137 


Medical care 


562 


564 


588 


Other family 






1,056 


consumption ..... 


345 


639 


Personal Income taxes 


719 


1,533 


2,875 


hSscellarKous** ... 


688 


926 


1,290 



SOURCE; 

U. S. Department of Laoor, Bureau of Labor Stathtics. "Spring 
1970 CkMt EUtImatei for Urban Family BudgeU.” Release 
USDbtl-606. December 21, 19/0. 

•ThE family consists of an employed husband, a wife not em- 
ployed butridc the home, an 8-year-old girl, and a 1 5-year-old boy. 

**IrKlu<fet allowances for gifts, contributions, life insurance, 
ocdipational expenses, and social security, disability, arnl unem- 
ploynvcnt compensati<m taxes. 
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TABLE 12.-AVERAGB STARTING 


SALARIES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


COMPARED WITH THOSE 1?! PRIVATE INDUSTRY. 


1964-65 THROUGH 197071 
























Average starting salaries 










Position or subject field 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


BEGINNING TEACHERS 

WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 


$4,707 


14,925 


15.142 


$5,519 


15,941 


$6,383 


$T 6,850 




MALE COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 


















Engineering 




7,584 


8,112 


8,772 


9,312 


9,960 


10.476 


$10,620 


Accounting 




6,752 


7,128 


7,776 


8,424 


9,396 


10,080 


10,140 


Sal es-Marke ting 




6,276 


6,744 


7,044 


7,620 


8,088 


8,550 


8,904 


Business Administration 




6,240 


6,576 


7,140 


7,560 


8,100 
7 980 


8,124 


8,340 


Liberal Arts 


5 712 


6,216 

6,816 


6,432 

7,176 


6.780 

7,584 


7,368 

7,980 


8 184 


8,280 

9,312 


Production Management 




8!736 


9io48 


Chemistry 




7,032 


7,500 


8,064 


8.520 


9,216 


9,708 


9,9\2 


Physics 




7,164 


7,740 


8,448 


8,916 


9,348 


10,080 


10,224 


Mathematics*$tatisticf 




6,672 


7,260 


7,944 


8,412 


8,952 


9,468 


9,672 


E^onomics'Fmance 




6,600 


6,732 


7,416 


7,800 


8,304 


8,880 


9,216 


Other fields 




6,360 


7,044 


7,644 


7,656 


8,796 


9.264 


9,492 


Total— all fields (weighted average) . . . . 




6,792 ' 


7,248 


7,836 


8,395 


8,985 


9,361 


9,484 


WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE^ 
Mathematics-Statistics 




d 


6.324 


7,104 


7,776 


8,484 


8,952 
8 184 


9,312 


General Business 


4 848 




5,520 

7,056 


6,000 

7,452 


6,840 

8,280 


7,104 

8,532 


8,076 

9,744 


Chemistry 






9! 1 80 


Accounting 






6,768 


6,984 


7,716 


8,304 


8,95if 


9,516 


Home Economics 






5,664 


6,276 


6,660 


7,056 


7,380 


7,932 


Engineering-Technical Research 


7,224 




7,260 


8,208 


8,904 


9,672 


10,128 


10,608 


Economics‘Finance 






6,000 


6,636 


6,984 


7,224 


8,400 


8,400 



INDEX RELATIONSHIP TO STARTING SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 



BEGINNING TEACHERS 

WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00.0 




MALE COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 


















Engin^ring 


156.3 


154.0 


157.8 


158.9 


156.7 


156.0 


-V. 152.9 




Accounting 


136.9 


136.7 


138.6 


110.9 


141.8 


147.2 


147.2 




Sales-Marketing V 


129.0 


127.4 


131.2 


127.6 


128.3 


126.7 


125J 




Business Administration 1 


. 124.9 


126.7 


127.9 


129.4 


127.5 


126.9 


118.6 




IJheral Arli 


121.4 


126.2 

138.4 


125.1 


122.8 

137.4 


124.0 

134.3 


125.0 

136.9 


1 19.5 
132.1 




Production Management 


139.5 


139.6 




Chemistry 


148.1 


142.8 


145.9 


146.1 


143.4 


145.3 


141.7 




Physics 


155.0 


145.5 


150.5 


153.1 


150.1 


146.5 


147.2 




Mathematics-Statistics 


141.0 


135.5 


141.2 


143.9 


141.6 


140.2 


138,2 




Economics-Firunce 


133.3 


134.0 


130.9 


134.4 


131.3 


130.1 


129.6 




Other fields 


135.1 


129.1 


137.0 


158.5 


128.9 


137.8 


135.2 




Total-all fields (weighted average) 


138.8 


157.9 


141.0 


142.0 


UI.S 


140.8 


1S#= 7 




WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 
Mathematics-Statistics 


129.8 




125.0 


128.7- 


130.9 


132.9 


130.7 




Grn^ral Business ... , 


103.0 




107.4 

157.2 


108.7 

155.0 


115.1 

139.4 


111.3 

133.7 


119.5 

134.0 




Chemistry 


137.4 






Accounting 


1203 




131.6 


126.5 


129.9 


130.1 


130.7 




Home Economics 


. 108.6 




110.2 


113.7 


112.1 


110.5 


107.7 




Engineering-Technical Research 


153.5 




141.2 


148.7 


149.9 


151.5 


147.9 




Economics-Finance 






116.7 


120.2 


117.6 


113.2 


122,6 





<^For idiool syitemi enrolling 6|000 or m<^e pupiH. 

— ^From annual reporti of Frank S. Endicott, Dlrcclor of PUcettvenl, Northwcalcrn UrviversUy. Salaries are based on offers made lo paduaiei 
by approximately 200 companies located throughout the United States. 1970-71 salaries are based on offers made in Novenriber 1970 to men 
who will graduate in June 1971. - ^ 

(Computed from data presented in the Endicott reports. 

rfNot computed. 
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TABLE 15.-NATIONAL AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND CERTAIN OTHER OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS. 1970. WITH INDEX RELATIONSHIPS TO NATIONAL AVER* 
AGES BY REGIONS 
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TABLE U.-ACAOEMIC-YEAR SALARIES 
4-YEAR OR HIGHER DEGREE, BY TYPE 


PAID TO FULL-TIME FACULTY IN INSTITUTIONS GRANTING THE 
OF INSTITUTION AND BY RANK, 1969-70* 


Institution type 
and faculty rank 


quartile 


Salaries paid ? 

Median Third 

quartile ^ 


Number 
of in- 
stitu- 
tions 


Number of 
full-time 
faculty 
salaries 
reported 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Total faculty 




$11,745 


$14,531 


1,141 


221,542 


Professors 




16,799 


19,442 


1,067 


56,160 


Associate professors 




12,988 


14,274 


1,047 


51,648 


Assistant professors 




10,698 


11,666 


1,040 


74,644 


Instructors 


7,639 


8,357 


9,198 


1,004 


35,559 


Lecturers 


S.189 


10,007 


11,708 


236 


3,531 


PUBUC INSTITUTIONS 


Total faculty 




12,078 


14,904 


374 


153,605 


Professors 


15,174 


17,082 


19,513 


366 


38,430 


Associate professors 




13,267 


14,448 


369 


36,343 


Assistant professors 


10,108 


10,948 


1 1 ,£62 


370 


52,323 


Instructors 




8,475 


9,349 


366 


23,964 


Lecturers 


8,835 


10,303 


11,815' 


101 


2,543 


NONPUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Total faculty 


9,068 


10,908 


13,683 


767 


67,939 


Professors 


13,371 


15,978 


19,146 


701 


17,730 


Associate professors 




12,131 


13,600 


678 


15,305 


Assiilaiit professors 


9,066 


10,040 


11,022 


670 


22,321 


Instructors 




8,120 


8,868 


658 


11,595 


Lecturers 




8,892 


10,880 


135 


988 


UNIVERSITIES 

Total faculty 


10,336 


12,284 


15,282 


327 


161,789 


Professors 




17,418 


19,984 


322 


43,948 


Associate professors 




13,316 


14,515 


324 


38,578 


Assistant professors 


10,133 


10,980 


11,894 


324 


' 55,187 


Instructors 




8,459 


9,346 


318 


23,348 


Lecturers 




10,079 


11,676 


138 


2.728 


COLLEGES 

Total faculty 


8,800 


10,373 


12,521 


814 


59,753 


Professors 




14,405 


16,505 


745 


12,212 


Associate professors 




11,824 


13,122 


723 


13,070 


Assistant professors 




9,884 


10,863 


716 


21,457 


Instructors 




8,178 


8,903 


686 


12,211 


Lecturers 


6,508 


9,220 


11,737 


98 


803 


TOTAL PACULTY 

PUBUC UNIVERSITIES 
1 0,000 or more enrolled 




. 12,740 


15,855 


82 


87,214 


5,000-9,999 enrolled 




11,398 


13,751 


79 


30.704 


Fewer than 5,000 enrolled 




11,426 


13,858 


57 


11,333 


NONPUBUC UNIVERSITIES 


5,000 or more enrolled 




13,044 


16,832 


40 


21,677 


Fewer than 5,000 enrolled 




11,316 


14,068 


69 


10,861 


PUBUC COLLEGES 




11,231 


13,535 


156 


24,352 


NONPUBLIC COLLEGES 
1 ,000 or more enrolled 




10,191 


12,243 


221 


20,710 


500-999 enrolled..... 




9,413 


11,172 


250 


11,862 


Fetver than 500 enrolled 




8,886 


11,240 


187 


2,829 


NOTE: The lowest salary in each grouping is less thsn $6,000. 

SOURCE: 

National Education Association, Research Division. "Fcoilty Salaries in CoUeges and Universities, 


1 969-70.” Ae- 


starch ButUlin 48: 59; May 1970. 
^Biennial. 
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FOOTNOTES 



-^National Education Association, Research Division. Estimates of School 
Siatisticst 1970-71. Research Report 1970-R15. Washington, D.C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1970. p. 5. 

^U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Projections of Educational Statistics to 1977-78, Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1969. p. 54. 

^ National Education Association, Research Division. Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Public Schools, 1970, Research Report 1970-R14. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1970. p. 8*27, 

^U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. “Spring 1970 Cost 
Estimates for Urban Family Budgets.** Release USDL-1 1-606, December 21, 
1970. 

^National Education Association, Research Division. Salaries in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1969-70. Research Report 1970-R6. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1970. p. 64 and 65. 
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EXPENDITURES 

at all levels of regular schools, public and 
private, the expenditures in 1970-71 rose to pro- 
vide increased educational services for a larger num- 
ber of pupils and to meet rising costs of services, 
materials, and capital requirements for the educa- 
tional program. Preliminary indications of price 
trends this year indicate that price increases will 
account for most if npt all of the expenditure in- 
crease. 

Total expenditures, including current expense, 
capital outlay, and interest for regular schools, are 
shown below for 1969-70 and 1970-71 by level of 
education and by type of control: ^ 

1969-70 1970-71 Percent of 

(in biHioni) increas e 

Elementary and secondary 



Public IS9.1 M2.4 8.4 % 

Private 4.9 5^0 2.0 

Total 144.0 $47.4 7.7 % 

Higher education 

Public 115.5 $17.0 9.7% 

Private 8.3 9J 9.6 

Total $23.8 $26.1 9.7% 

Total, all levels 

Public $54.6 $59.4 8.8 % 

Private 13.2 14.1 6.8 

Total : $67.8 $73.5 8.4 % 



Some programs of expenditures for education 
and training by individuals, private indurtry/ non- 



profit institutions, and governments at all levels are 
not reflected in the educational accounts of the 
regular schools. Hence, to a large extent the figures 
for the regular schools understate the total public 
and private investment in learning and training 
activities. The categories of schools, classified as 
nonregular, other, or special institutions, that are 
mainly profit-making institutions have estimated 
expenditures of $1 billion in 1970-71.^ However, 
the major part of the total nonregular investment 
supported by public and private funds is unknown. 
Some public programs, such as the Job Corps and 
Head Start when operated by community agencies, 
are not reflected in the education accounts. 

Highlights of Federal Support for Education 

The Congress of the United States has mani- 
fested a deep and continuing concern for education 
since the early inception of our Nation, but has not 
been willing to match this concern with dollars. 
The nature and variety of educational activities, 
beginning with th? endowment of schools with 
public lands, and the numerous other provisions 
enacted up to the present time, provide a back- 
ground of information which should be of interest 
to educators, teachers, and students. Congress has 
passed almost two hundred federal aid-to-educa- 
tion law’s since the Northwest Ordinance- of 1785. 

The following statutes were selected as land- 
marks in federal legislation for education: 



Yfor 


Statute 


Maj 0 r provisio ns 

* -f 


1785 

’ 


Northwest Ordinance 


Commencement of aid to territories and later to stales for education* by 
endowment of schools with public lands. Stipulated that “there shall be 
reserved the lot number 16 of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within said township.*' 


1787 


Northwest Ordinance 


Commencement of endowment of public institutions of higher education 
with public lands. 


1800 


Congressional Library 


The first appropriation for books which became the nucleus of the Library of 
Congress. 


1802 


Military Academy 


The first federal institution of higher education established at West Point. 


1802 


Ohio Enabling Act 


Granted section 16 of township in the states carved from the public 

domain to the township tnhabiUnis for the support of schools. 


1803 

a 


Ohio Enabling Act 
Amendment 


Granted a township to Ohio for a seminary of learning and stipulated that all 
. educational land grants were to be “for schools and for no other use, intent 
or purposes whatever.*^ Similar grants extended to other states carved from 
the public domain. 



o 
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y^ar 

1S62 

1867 

1917 

1920 

1936 

1941 

1944 

1944 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1948 

1950 

1950 

1956 

1958 

1958 

1961 

1961 

1962 

1962 

1963 

5 






Mc;or provssto ns 



The Morrill I.and Grant 
Act 


Granted to each state an amount ot 30,000 acres of public land (or its 
equivalent in script) per Congressman for the support of a college which 
would have as its primary purpose the teaching of “such branches of learning 
as arc related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.* . .’’Provision was also 
made for military training. Subsequent legislation increased this support for 
these institutions. 


Office of Education 


A federal department of education created— now the V. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Smith-Hughes Act 


Provided grants for promoting vocational training in the public schools and 
for encouraging special education for teachers of vocational subjects. 


Srahh-Bankhead Act 


Initiated a policy of federal-state cooperation in vocational rehabilitation, 
including educatiau. 


George-Deen Act 
l^nham Act 


Extended Smith-Hughes Act tv. include education in distributive occupations. 

Provided federal assistance for school building aid for communities adversely 
affected by federal activities. 


The '‘G.I. Bill of Rights’' 


Pro\idcd educational training benefits for veterans. Extended in 1952 to 
include veterans who served betv’eeu 1950 and 1955. 


Surplus Property Act 


A broad policy governing surplus property disposal for educational, health, 
and civil defense purposes enacted- 


George-Barden Act 


Strengthened federal-state cooperation in vocational education. Programs for 
practical nursing and fishery education authorized by 1956 amendments. 


Fulbrlghl Act 


Provided for the use of some currencies and credits of other countries ac- 
quired by the United States through sale of surplus property abroad to be 
used for international educational exchanges. 


National School Lunch Act 


Provided for the distribution of funds and federally purchased foods to public 
and nonpublic schools. In L954 provided for an accompanying School Milk 
Program. 


Smith-Mundt Act 


A broad program of international education exchanges established. 


Housing Act 

Impacted Area Aid 
(P.L. 81 5 and 8 74) 

Rural Ubrarics Act 


Included loans for college housing. Extended and enlarged in 19GI. 

Provided assistance for school construction and maintenance and operation in 
federally affected areas. 

Established a five-year program of federal grants l.. the stales for extension of 
library services in rural areas. 


National Defense Education 
Act 


Authorized funds to strengthen critical areas in education. Included assistance 
for science, mathematics, foreign languages; counseling, testing, guidance; 
graduate ftilowships; research and experimentation in modem teaching tools 
(TV, films, etc.]; and improvement in statistical and information services. 


Fogarty-McGovern Act 
Exceptional Children (Deaf) 


Authorized federal grants to train teachers for the mentally retarded. 

Funds proY'ded to train teachers of deaf children and to make available to 
them speech pathologists and audiologists. 


Peace Corps Act 


F.stablished a permanent Peace Corps to supply U. S. teachers and technicians 
(o underdeveloped nations. 


Idanpower Development and 
Training Act 


Provided for a program of occupational training and retraining of the coun* 
try’s labor force. The Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare arc jointly responsible for the training programs, utilizing the re- 
sources of industry, labor, educational institutions, and state and local agen- 
cies. 


Educational TV Act; 
All-Channel TV Act 

Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act 


Authorized federal granU to educational institutions or nonprofit groups to 
assist in building educational television stations. 

Authorized a federal outlay to construct and rehabilitate teaching facilities 
for physicians, dentists, and others, and provided loans to students in medical 
professions. 
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year 

196S 

1963 

1963 

1963 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1967 

o 




Statute 



Major Provisions 



Mental Retardation Facilities Provided for a program of matching grants to build mental retardation facili- 

and Community Mental Health ties and community mental health centers and to tiain teachers to care for 

Centers Construction Act retarded children. 



Higher Education Facilities 
Act 

Vocational Education Act 



Manpower Development and 
Training Amendments 

Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act 

Civil Rights Act (Title !V) 



Economic Opportunity Act 



Amendments to NDEA, 
Impact School Aid 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 



Child Nutrition Act 



Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development 
Act 

Veterans’ Readjustment 
Benefits Act 

International Education Act 



Elementary and Secondary 
Amendment! 

Elementary and Secondary 
Amerdments 



Authorized a program of grants and loans fo! constniction at colleges, univer- 
sities, public junior colleges, and public technical institutes. 

Revamped and significantly expanded the vocational education programs, 
expanded and extended the National Defense Education Act, and continued 
aid to schools in federally impacted areas. 

Expanded youth training programs and provided basic education courses for 
jobless illiterates se#*king training. 

Amended 1956 Library Services Act to extend federal public library assis- 
tance to urban (as well as rural) areas and to provide for a new program of 
matching library construction grants. 

Allowed the U. S. Commissioner of Education to provide technical assistance, 
grants, and traininginstitutes to help communities prepare for school desegre- 
gation. 

This education-oriented measure included a job corps to provide work experi- 
ence, education, and vocational training at conservation camps and residential 
centers; a work training program to enable youths to resume or continue their 
high-school education or to increase their employability; a work-study pro- 
gram to provide part-time job"- j help needy students continue their college 
education; *‘commurity actio* ’ programs to combat poverty in such areas as 
health, welfare, job training, and vocational rehabilitation; grants to the stales 
to provide literacy and basic education training for adults; and “Volunteers in 
Service to America,” modeled somewhat after the Peace Corps, with volun- 
teers serving in mental health, migrant, Indian, and anti-poverty programs. 

Extended and expanded both the jNational Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
and the impact school aid program. NDEA institutes for the advanced train- 
ing of teachers, previously limited to guidance counselors and teachers of 
modern languages, were broadened to include teachers of English, reading, 
history, and geography, teachers of disadvantaged youth, lSbraria^<? and edu- 
cational media specialists. The loan /grant program for the acquisition of cer- 
tain leaching materials svas expanded to include history, civics, geography, 
English and reading. 

Provided $1 billion yearly for improving education of the disadvantaged, plus 
substantial outlays for textbooks and school library resources, innovative 
programs and services, educational research, and projects to strengthen state 
education agencies. 

Amended the National School Lunch Act by authorizing a special milk pro- 
gram through 1970, a lw*o-year pilot school breakfast program, and a perma- 
nent non food assistance program for economically depressed areas. 

Aulhorized the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development to make grants 
and provide technical assistance to transform slum areas into “model” neigh- 
borhoods. Education services for the poor and disadvantaged must be a part 
of every project. 

Provided a permanent program of education benefits for veterans who served 
on active duty for more than 180 days, any part of which was after January 
31, 1955, and whose release discharge was other than dishonorable. 

Promoted mutual understanding between the U. S. and other nations through 
grants for establishing graduate centers for research and training in interna- 
tional studies. 

Established a National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children and a 
Bureau for Education and Training of the Handicapped; broadened provisions 
of the 1965 legislation. 

Extended ESEA through fiscal 1970; transferred Title III and Title V to state 
control; established dropout prevention projects and bilingual programs. 
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Year 


Statute 


Major provisions 


1967 


Education Professions 
Development Act 


Extended Teacher Corps for three yearsj provided $1.1 billion for broadened 
training programs for education personnel. 


1967 


Public Broadcasting Act 


Extended grant program of 1962 Educational Television Act; created public 
lelivislon corporation. 


1968 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act 


Authorized a program of block grants to states, and in some cases grants to 
• local governments, for projects to combat juvenile delinquency. 


1968 


Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Assistance Act 


Authorized establishment of model education centers for handicapped pre- 
school children. Provided for experimentation that wmuld produce successful 
leaching approaches and prototype programs for the handicapped child of 
preschool age. 


1968 


Higher Education Amendments 


Extended existing programs for three years and initialed several new ones, 
with a spending authorization of over $7 billion. Authorized grants for setting 
up alternate periods of full time study and full-time employment (Coop- 
erative Education); grants to encourage sharing of college and university 
facilities (Networks for Knowledge) ; grants and fellowships to improve educa- 
tion of students preparing for public service; grants for strengthening graduate 
education; and cont .’Cts with law schools to provide clinical experience. 


1968 


Vocational Education 
Amendments 


Reorganized and expanded federal vocational education programs, making 
the basic state program authorization permanent and extending others for up 
to four years. With spending authorization of over $3 billion confirmed, the 
Act redirects federal programs from training in specified occupational cate- 
gories to preparation of all groups for adaptability to a rapidly changing job 
market. Provided an eventual near quadrupling of federal funding and added 
new c nphajis on dropouts. 


1970 


Special Milk Program 


Made special milk program permanent, with authoii/ation of $120 million 
annually. 


1970 


Arts and Humanities Extension 


Extended National Foundation for three years, increasing annual authoriza- 
tions to $80 million by fiscal 1973. 


1970 


Youth Conservation Corps 


Established a pilot program to employ youths aged 1518 in conservation 
projects during the summer. 


1970 


Drug Abuse Education Act 
HR 14252 


Authorized $29 million over th-'“c years for drug abuse training, materials, 
seminars, and pilot projects, and $29 million for community-based programs. 


1970 


Environmental Quality 
Education Act HR 18260 


Provided $29 million over three years for curriculum development, teacher 
training, and community programs in environmental education, and contained 
a “small grants” provision allowing civic and volunteer organizations to apply 
for funds. ? 


1970 


Library Services and Construe- 
tion Act S 331 8 


Authorized $1.1 billion over five years, through fiscal I976t to improve li- 
brary services with special emphasis on the disadvantaged in urban and rural 
areas. 


1970 


Impacted Areas Aid 


Authorized $2.5 million to provide 100 percent funding for fiscal year 1970 
for education of 3-A children (children whose parents live or work on federal 
property) under P.L. 874. 


1970 


U. S. Office of Education » 

FY 1971 Appropriation 
HR 16916 


Provided $4 4 billion for the U. S. Office of Education in fiscal year 1971; 
included $75 million to help school desegregation, and Whitten amendment 
prohibiting use of federal funds for forced busing. 


1970 


E,lemcntary and Secondary 
Amendments 


Extended ESEA through Fiscal 1973; consolidated Title 111 (supplementary 
services) with NDEA Title V-A (guidance and counseling); increased aufiiori- 
zation for Title 1; expanded impact aid to include children who live in public 
housing; and extended the 1968 Vocational Educalion Amendments. 


1970 


School Lunch Amendments 


Amended the School Lunch Act of 1946 and the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966; guaranteed a free or reduced-priced lunch to every poverty-level child; 



and increased authorizations for the pilot breakfast prot^am. 
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TABLE 15.-FEDERAL FUNDS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AND HIGHER EDU- 
CATION FROM U.S OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Sta^e 


Elementary and secondary education 


Hidier education 


Fiscal 1970 
(after 2% 
reduction) 


Fiscal 1971 


Fiscal 1970 
(after 2% 
reduction) 


Fiscal 1971 


I 


2 ' 


5 


4 


5 


United States 


$2,041,564,126 


$2,304,373,665 


$488,233,070 .. 


$515,791,278 


Alabama 


54,966,424 


61,065,045 


9,212,825 


10,199,616 


Alaska 




22,035,406 


582,549 


592,984 


Arizona 


21.580,785 


25,061,040 


5,1 75,681 


5.278,779 


Arkansas 


30,525,656 


34,218,412 


5,693,1 76 


5,689,638 


California 


192,974,636 


215,658,373 


45,589,048 


49,630,883 


Colorado 




27,601,825 


6.493.409 


6,962,571 


Connecticut 


18,221,074 


20,790,516 


5,938,465 


6,425,436 


Delaware 


6,884,898 


11,787.467 


1,226,819 


1,391,476 


District of Columbia 


15,045,560 


13,786,564 


3,313,622 


8,870,047 


Florida 


57,722,274 


63,426,185 


12,682,371 


14,600,091 


Georgia 




69,628,382 


10,432,208 


11,051,857 


Hawaii 




15,709,099 


1,960,541 


2,180,675 


Idaho 




8,130,900 


2,216,288 


2,375,842 


Illinois 


78,007,584 


88,359,760 


22,738,550 


24,202,684 


Indiana 




31,163,851 


12,573,199 


12,923.689 


Iowa 


21,337,014 


24,191,874 


8,822,592 


9,037,127 


Kansas 




25,093,826 


7,251,786 


7,157,572 


Kentucky 




54,960,350 


8,822,478 


8,645,818 


Louisiana 


40,175,891 


49,506,992 


10,129,013 


10,165,884 


Maine 




9,484,399 


2,452,728 


2,581,150 


Maryland 




51,753,484 


7,575,360 


8,113,844 


Massachusetts 


42,137,1 79 


47,154,^11 


15,606,799 


16,567,845 


Michigan 


57,579,055 


66,064,963. 


20,681.620 


21,708,782 


Minnesota 




32,707,149 


10,864,339 


11,194,473 


Mississippi 




54,276,837 


7,482,582 


7,712,898 


Missouri 




44,864,552 


12,033,851 


12,086,592 


Montana 




11,508,928 


2,279,588 


2,401,807 


Nebraska 




16,485,090 


4,598,028 


4,865,109 


Nevada 




6,254,998 


865,204 


1,000,192 


New Hampshire 


5,206.144 


5,813,477 


2,079,540 


2,244,000 


New Jersey 




59,833,631 


10,080,279 


10,296,949 


New Mexico 


22,11 7,956 


25,727,255 


8,060,47 7 


3,311,802 


New York 




245,767,055 


36,127,142 


39,990,646 


North Carolina 




85,557,985 


13,757,990 


14.326,649 


North Dakota 




11,238,166 


2,494,312 


2,596,078 


Ohio 




71,119,440 


23,118,512 


24,100,322 


Oklahoma 




38,153,107 


7,953,669 


8,121.562 


Oregon 


14,390,359 


16,103,375 


6,038,812 


6,609,455 


Pennsylvania 




87,663,732 


25,390,812 


26,404,014 


Rhode Island 




10,435,389 


2,661,513 


2,698,059 


South Carolina 




52,522,217 


6,663,413 


6,839,197 


South Dakota 




1 2,971,328 


2,559,905 


2,709,821 


Tennessee 




53,926,747 


10,432,793 


10,942,778 


Texas 




137,915,137 


27,218,248 


28,479,462 


Utah 




13,702,222 


4,806,147 


4,755,107 


Vermont 




3,828,008 


1,620,627 


1.766,843 


Virginia 




78,142,486 


9,604,574 


10,367,493 


Washington 




32,613,348 


9,138,088 


9,662,560 


West Virginia 




25,724,067 


5,474,412 


5,750,986 


Wisconsin 




28,335,942 


11,568,984 


12,516,228 


Wyoming 




5,050,575 


1,193,662 


1,243.211 



SOURCE: 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, State Tablei of 19 71 Budget Esiimatei. 

Columni 2 and S include: ESEA titlei f, II, IQ, and V; PL 8 1 *81 S and 8 74; NDEA titles III and V; and planning and evaluation. 

Columns 4 and 5 include student assistance: MEA IV*A, tV-C, NDEA II, and talent search; institutional assistance: aid to land grant 
colleges, HEA III, language training and area studies, HEFA I sec. |0S and 104, HEfA II, HE FA I see. 105, HEA VI A, NDEA IV and EPDA 
p t. E. 
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Full Funding of Programs 

If federal programs are to attain the objectives 
for which they were created, full funding of the 
programs is required. According to a r^^cent study 
made by ACIR there is a wide gap between prom- 
ise and performance in government funding: 

For the period 1966-1970, program authorizations for 
169 Federal aid programs rose from $14 billion to $24 
billion while appropriations for these programs increased 
from $11.6 biliion to $15.9 billion. . . . Expressed in per- 
centage terms. Federal aid appropriations fell from approx- 
imately 80 percent of authorizations in 1966 to an esti- 
mated 65 percent by 1970. 



Among the principal dispensers of Federal aid dollars the 
gap appears widest in the case of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. . . . For the period 1966-1970, 
HEW*s appropriations as a percentage of authorizations fell 
from approximately 80 percent to 50 percent. 

Table 16 Is a summary of the findings of this 
study by major agencies. 

Educational Costs and National Income 

Education accounts for over two-fifths of total 
state and local government spending. P'rom all 
levels of government and from all sources of 
funding the United Slates is spending 6.9 percent 
of its national income on education. By compari- 
son Canada and Israel are spending 9.6 and 9.2 
percent, respectively, on education; Denmark, 8.1 
percent; Sweden, 7.9 percent; and the Netherlands, 
7.6 percent. However, 50 percent of all the money 
spent for education in the world is being spent for 
6 percent of the world population-6 percent of 
the people in the world live in the United States."^ 

liCgislalive Proposals 

The 92nd Congress has a significant agenda 
that will affect th'* future of American education. 



Pending in this session is the General Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1971, embodying President Nixon’s 
recommendations for a S5 billion initial fund of 
“new” monies to be distributed to the stales for 
general governmental purposes at the latter’s dis- 
cretion with a minimum of federal control. School 
districts receive no funds under the “general” reve- 
nue sharing plan. 

The President’s “special revenue sharing plan,” 
would aulhoiizc the distribution of approximately 
$10 billion of existing categorical grant funds plus 
$1 billion of new money to stales and localities in 
block grants allocated among six areas of present 
federal program concern— law enforcement, man- 
power training, urban community development, 
rural corpmunily development, education, and 
transportation. This aspect of the program envi- 
sions converting to block grants an estimated 139 
separate categorical grant authorizations currently 
on the books which is approximately onc-third of 
the broad array of existing federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Both measures have been referred to appro- 
priate committees awaiting hearirr^ action. 

Also pending are bills to help finance school 
integration programs; to fund (he creation of 
public service jobs in such fields as recreation, edu- 
cation, health, and environment; and to provide 
financial assistance to local educational agencies 
for the education of Indian children. 

The House Appropriations Bill of 1972 

The House Committee on Appropriations has 
passed a fiscal year 1972 funding bill {H.R. 7016) 
for the U. S. Office of Education in the amount of 
$4.65 billion. This bill, passed by a 354-7 vote, 
provides $256.1 million (including the additional 
$30 million in impact aid) more than last years’ 
$4.4 billion appropriation and $205 million more 
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TABLE 16.-FEDERAL AID APPROPRIATIONS AS A PERCENT O? 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR MAJOR AGENCIES, 1966-1970 



Major agency 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


6 


AU agencies 


. 81.2% 


80.0% 


71.6% 


62.6% 


65.8% 


MAJOR AGENCIES 
Department of Health, E Mcation, 
and Welfare 


. 80.9 


77.2 


65.5 


49.2 


50.4 


Department of Transportation 


. 94.1 


85.1 


84.8 


76.5 


80.2 


Office of Economic Opportunity . . 


. 84.0 


92.2 


89.5 


89.4 


88.7 


DepartmenI of Reusing and 
tAban Development 


. 76.5 


82.5 


87.4 


76.8 


74.8 


SOURCE: 










’ 



Advisor)' Commifiion on [nt<r 20 v'cmmental Reiatkini. fhe Gep Bitu'ten 
Fedtr*i Aid Autkeritstiom *nd Apprapnaticn^ Fisc^t Years J96&I970. Re- 
port M-52. Wlihington, D.C.; the Commiision, June 19/0. p. 4. 
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TABLE 17. -COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1^71 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1972 

TITLE l-OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

[Nole-All amounts are in the form of definite appropriations unless otherwise indicated} 



Bill compared with— 



Item 


New budget (obli- 
gational) authority, 
fiscal year 1971 
(enacted to date) 


Budget estimates of 
new (obliga*ional) 
authority, fiscal 
year 1972 


New budget (obli- 
gational) authority 
recommended 
in the bill 


New budget (obli- 
gational) authority, 
fiscal year 1971 
(enacted to date) 


Budget estimates of 
new (obligational) 
authority, fiscal 
year 1972 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Elementary and secondary 


education 


11,846,968,000 


$1,795,218,000 


$1,822,218,000 


-$24,750,000 


+127.000,000 


Follow through 


{69,000,000) 


(60,000,000) 




(-69,000.000) 


(-60,000.000) 


School assistance in federally 


affected areas 


551,068,000 


440,000,000 


577,000,000 


+25,932,000 


+ 137,000,000 


Emergency school assistance ... . 


75,000,000 






-75,000.000 




Education for the 


handicapped 


105,000,000 


110,000,000 


115,000,000 


+ 10,000,000 


+5.000,000 


Vocational and adult 


education 


494,196,000 


468,912,000 


558,042,000 


+63,846,000 


+89,130,000 


Higher education 


967,880.000 


1,814.111,000 


1,215,451,000 


+247,571,000 


-598,660,000 


Education professions 


development 


135,800,000 


135,800,000 


135,800,000 






Libraries and educational 


communications 


♦♦85,040,000 


29,400,000 


72,109.000 


-12.931,000 


+42,709,000 


Research and development 

Educitional activities 


98,077,000 


105,000,000 


105,000,000 


+6,923,000 




overseas (special foreign 


currency program) 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


3.000,000 






Salaries and expenses 


45,164,000 


48,979.000 


47.700,000 


+2,536,000 


-1,279,000 


Student loan insurance 


fund 


.. 18,000,000 






-18,000,000 




Payment of participation 


sales insufficiencies 

Total, new budget 


2,952,000 


2.961,000 


2,961,000 


+9,000 




(obligational) authority. 


Office of Education 


4,428.145.000 


4.953.381.000 


4,654,281,000 


+ 226.136.000 


-299.100.000 



SOURCE-. 

92nd Congreii, lit Session. Office of Education and RrUited Appropriations BilK 1972. Washington, D.C.: House of Representatives, 1971. 
p. 16-17. i 

*Not considered owing to expiration of legislative authorization. 

♦♦Incl udes $6,613,500 for programs budgeted under the Library of C ongresi in the 1972 estimates. 



than the Administration budget estimates. (The bill 
was in the Senate at press lime.) This is ihe second 
consecutive year that the Committee reported out 
an appropriation bill for education programs sepa- 
rate from the regular Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill- See Table 1 7. 

This bill includes a total of $1,822,218,000 for 
elementary and secondary education, or 39.1 per- 
cent of the total authorization for the U. S. Office 
of Education, This is an invTcase of $27 million 
over the budget request d a decrease of 
$24,750,000 or 1.34 percent i^elow the appropria- 
tion for 1971. Table 18 presents a detailed compar- 
ison of the Committee’s recommendations with the 
budget estimate and the amounts available for 
1971. 



Expenditures in Higher Education 



In 1970-71, institutions of higher education 
spent an estimated $26.1 billion, of which $17.0 
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billion was spent by the public institutions and 
$9.1 billion by the private institutions as follows 
(estimated distribution): 

49 percent for student education 
16 percent for organized research 
I 7 percent for operations connected 
with ihe instructional program, 
student :^id, and auxiliary enterprises 
18 percent for capital outlay. 

Public Elementary and Secondary Education 

Estimates of expenditures of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, including current ex- 
penditures for all programs operated by public 
school systems, interest, and capita! outlay reached 
a high of $42.4 billion in 1970-71, up 8.4 percent 
from $39.1 billion in 1969-70. 

The lO-year annual growth rale of 10.6 per- 
cent for total school expenditures may be com- 
pared with a rate of 7.2 percent for gross national 

i 
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TABLE 18.-COMPARISON OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Activity 


197 1 amount 


1 972 budget 


1972 

rccoinmcndcd 




available 


estimate 


in bill 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Educational deprived children 
fTitle 1, ESEA) 


. $1,500,000,000 


$1,500,000,000 


$1,500,000,000 


Supplementary Services 
(Title UI, ESEA) 


143,593,000 


143,393,000 


143,393,000 


Library resources 
(Title II, ESEA) 


80,000,000 


80,000,000 


85,000,000 


Equipment and minor 
remodeling (Title III, NDEA) . . . 


50,000,000 




20,000,000 


Dropout prevention 
(Title VIU, ESEA) 


10,000,000 


10.000,000 


10.000,000 


Bilingual education 
(Title VII, ESEA) 


25,000,000 


25,000,000 


27,000,000 


Strengthening state departments 
of education (Title V-A, 

ESEA) 


29,750,000 


33,000,000 


33,000,000 


Follow Through (Economic 
Opportunity Act) 


(69,000,000) 


(60,000,000) 


* 


Planning and evaluation 
(Gen. Ed. Prov. Act) 


8,825,000 


3,825,000 


3,825,000 


Total, elementary and 
secondary education 


1,846,968,000 


1,795,218,000 


1,822,218,000 


SOURCE: 

92nd Gongreii, 1st Session. Office of Education 


and Related Appropriations BilL 


7972. Washington, D.C.: House of Representatives, 1971, p. 3. 




•Not considered due to expiration of authorizing legislation. 





product (both in current dollars). Over the past 10 
years, school expenditures had been increasing at a 
rate 4.7 percent higher than the increase registered 
for the whole economy. However, last year’s gain 
of 9.7 percent in school expenditures was only 4,0 
percentage points higher than the gain of 5,7 per- 
. cent in GNP. (See Tables 19 and 20,) 

Current Expenditures 

In 1970-71, the total current expenditures for 
elementary and secondary day schools were $35.9 
billion, an increase of $3,2 billion, or 9.7 percent, 
over the previous year. (See Table 21.) 

Current expenditure for elementary and secon- 
dary day schools includes amounts paid for general 
control, instructional serv’ice, operation, mainte- 
nance, fixed charges, and other school services at 
ail levels of administration— state, intermediate, 
and basic local. Current expenditure comprises all 
governmental contributions to the retirement fund 
and expenditure for school services, including at- 
tendance, health services, transportation, food ser- 
vices, and other. This figure does not include pay- 
ments for capital outlay and interest on school 
debt or, amounts spent for community colleges, 
adult education, summer sch?oJ d community 
.^..yiCCS. 




The trend in current expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance is shown in Table 22. This 
year’s national figure of $839 is up 113.5 percent 
over 1960-61, and up 9.5 percent over last year’s 
revised estimate of $766. The highest expenditure 



TABLE 19.-TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



SchO'>I year 


Amount 
(in thousands) 


Percent 

‘ncreasc 

over 

1960-61 


Percent in- 
crease over 
previous 
year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1960-61 .... 


$16,807,934* 






1961-62 .... 


18,373,339 


9.3% 


9!3% 


1962-63 .... 


19,735,070* 


17.4 


7.4 


1963-64 .... 


21,324,993 


26.9 


8.1 


1964-65 .... 


23,029,742* 


37.0 


8.0 


1965-66 ... 


26,248,026 


56.2 




1966-67 .... 


28,352,330* 


68.7 


8.0 


1967-68 .... 


31,917,850* 


89.9 


12.6 


1968-69 .... 


35,782,262* 


112.9 


12.1 


1969-70 .... 


39,090,792* 


132.6 


9.2 


1970-71 .... 


42,379,987* 


152.1 


8.4 



SOURCE; 



National Education Association, Research Division. Estin.ates 
of Schooi Slalistici, 1970-71. Research Report 1970 R 15. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Association, 1970. p. 19. 

•NEA Research Division estimates are starred. Other figures arc 
from the U.$. Office of Education. 
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TABIX 20.-GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 



School year 


GNP 

(in billions) 


Percent 

increase 

over 

1960-61 


Percent 
increase over 
previous 
year 


t 


2 


3 


4 


1960-61 .. 


$506.5 






1961-62 .. 


541.7 


6.9 % 


6.9 % 


1962-68 .. 


574.1 


13.3 


6.0 


1963*64 .. 


610.6 


20.6 


6.4 


1964*65 .. 


655.6 


29.4 


7.4 


'965-66 .. 


718.5 


41.9 


9.6 


1966-67 .. 


771.1 


52,2 


7.3 


1967-68 .. 


827.6 


63,4 


7.3 


1968-69 .. 


899.6 


7 7.6 


8.7 


1969*70 .. 


956.2 


88.8 


6.3 


1970-71 .. 


i,on.i* 


99.6 


5.7 



SOURCES: 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
Survey of Current Business 45: 24*25, August 1965; 48: 19, July 
1968;49: 17, July 1969. 

Council of Economic Advisers. /4nnua/ /?epcrf, February 1971, 
p. 197. ' . 

♦Second quarter of 1971 estimated by NEA Research Division. 



TABLE 22.-CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN ADA, 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



School year 


Amount 


Percent 

irtcrease 

over 

1960-61 


Percent 
irtcrease over 
previous 
year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1960-61 .. 


$393* 






1961-62 .. 


419 


6.6% 


6.6% 


1962-63 . 


433* 


10.2 


3.3 


1963-64 .. 


460 


17.0 


6.2 


1964-65 ,. 


484* 


23.2 


5,2 


1965-66 .. 


537 


36-6 


11.0 


1966-67 ,. 


573* 


45.8 


6,7 


1967-68 .. 


634* 


61.3 


10.6 


1968-69 .. 


702* 


78.6 


11.1 


1969-70 .. 


773* 


96.7 


10.1 


1970-71 .. 


839* 


113.5 


8.5 


SOURCE: 








National Education Association, Research Diviiion. Estimates 


of School Statistics, 1970-71. Research Report 1970-Rl 5. Washing- 


Ion, D.C.; the Association, 1 970. p. 20. 




♦NEA Research Divisioii estimates are starred. Other figures arc 


from U.S. Office of Education. 







per pupil in the top state is almost three timcc as 
great as that in the bottom state. (See Table 23.) 

Table 24 shows the state’s expenditure per 
pupil in ADA relative to the U.S. average since 
1953. Since 1959-60, nine states have been stable 
in their positions relative to the U. S. average, 
shifting not more than 5 percentage points; 25 
slates and the District of Columbia shifted 6-11 
percentage points; 11 states gained 12 percentage 

/ 



TABLE 21.-CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



School year 


Amount 
{\T\ thousands) 


Percent 
increase 
) over 
1960-61 


Percent 
increase over 
previous 
year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1960-61 .... 


$13,I47.075^* 






1961-62*..,, 


14,729,270 


1 2.0 % 


1*2,6% 


1962-63 .... 


15,606,328^* 


18.7 


6.0 


1963-64 .... 


17,218,446 


31.0 


10.3 


1964-65 .,.. 


18.548,925** 


41.1 


7.7 


1965-66 .... 


21,053,280 


60.1 


13.5 


1966-67 .... 


22,854.760* ♦ 


73.8 


8.6 


1967-68 ..., 


25,769.4 74^* 


96.0 


12.P 


1968-69 .... 


29,043.410* • 


120.9 


12.7 


1969-70 .... 


32, 683, 265* * 


148.6 


12.5 


1970-71 .... 


35.85I.383** 


172,7 


9.7 



SOU.TCE: 

National Education Associalion, Rescauh Division. EsUmates 
of School Stalislics^ 1970-71, Research Report 1970-Rl 5. Washing* 
ton, D.C.: the Association, 1970. p. 20. 

•Includes expenditures for community coTIcgei, adult educa* 
tk>n, and summer school progiams in California. 

••NEA Research Dms-..‘'n e*timatci are ilaned. Other Tigures 
Q- Yom U.S. Office of Education. 
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points or more, Ihese slates are Alaska, Hawaii, 
Iowa, Ken'ucky, Maine, New York, North 
Caiolina, South Carolina, Vermont, Vi^-ginia, and 
West Virginia, A drop of 12 or more percentage 
points was registered for five slates: Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, North Dakota, and Texas. 

Expenditures of Local School Systems 

In 1970-71, there were 82 school systems in 
the United Stales with 50,000 or more pupils en- 
rolled. The trend in current expenditure per pupil 
in ADM (average daily membership) for these large 
systems is shown in Tabic 25. For the 51 systems 
reporting on 1970*71 budgets, the median expendi* 
turc per pupil was $508.32. 

The per-pupil expenditures for the large school 
systems do not fully reflect the impact of the 
federal programs. This is partly because some bud- 
gets were completed before allocations for the 
federal programs were made by the U. S. Office of 
Education, and because some systems do not 
integrate the federally funded programs into the 
regular accounts of clcmcnlary and secondary 
schools. In addition, some of the federally funded 
programs arc not part of the program of the regular 
public elementary and secondary day schools and 
hence would not be ijjrludcd in these accounts. 

The local expenditures per pupil shown in 
7'ablc 25 differ from the slate expenditures shown 
in Tables 23 and 24 in (wo respects: (a) Local 
figures represent expenditures per pupil in average 
daily membership. State figures are showm on the 

Conttuued on pa^e 33 
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TABLE 2S.-CURRENT EXPENDflURE PER PUPIL IN ADA, PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY STATE 



Expenditure Percent Percent change. 
State per pupU in of U.S. 1960-61 to 

ADA, 1970-71 average 1970-71 

1 2 3 4 



AUska $1,429 . 170.3% 156.1% 

New York 1,370 163.3 134.2 

Newjersey 1,088 129.7 112.5 

Vermont 1,088 129.7 210.9 

Hawaii 1,050 125.1 214.4 

lowafl 1,004 119.7 160.1 

Connecticut 997 1 18.8 117.7 

l^lsconsin 988 117.8 1 3 1.4 

Maryland 974 116.1 131.9 

Delaware .' 954 1 13.7 105.2 

Rhode Island 951 113.3 125.9 

Pennsylvania 948 113.0 124.1 

Illinois 937 11 1.7 92.0 

Oregon 935 111.4 104.6 

Wyoming 927 110.5 80.2 

Washington 873 104.1 103,0 

Minnesota 864 103.0 99.1 

Michigan 858 102.3 101.4 

MonUna 858 102.3 99.1 

AHj-ona 825 98.3 101.7 

Louisiana '. 80S 96.3 107.7 

Nevada 804 95.8 85.7 

Virgima 800 95.4 190.9 

California 799 . , 95.2 74 ft 

Colorado 780 93.0 92.6 

Ohio 778 92.7 85 7 

Kansas 771 91.9 97.7 

Florida 765 91.2 138.3 

Maine 763 90.9 150.2 

Missouri 761 90.7 116.2 

Indiana 741 88.3 98.1 

Massachusetts 735 87.6 69.0 

New Hampshire 729 86.9 98.1 

New Mexico 713 85.0 95.9 

North Dakota 689 82.1 83.7 

^uth Dakota 688 82.0 85.9 

West Virginia 684 81.5 151.5 

Nebraska 683 81.4 96.3 

South Carolina 656 78.2 185.2 

Texas 646 7 7.0 95.2 

Utah 643 76.6 J02.2 

North Carolina 642 76.5 166.4 

Georgia 634 75.6 148.6 

Kentucky 621 74.0 150.4 

Oklahoma 605 72.1 , 89.1 

Idaho 595 70.9 98.3 

Tennessee 590 70.3 152.1 

Arkansas 578 68.9 141.3 

Mississippi 521 62.1 142.3 

Alabama 489 58.5 98.8 

United States *. .* 839 IQQ.Q 113.5 

SOURCE: 



National Education Association, Research Division. Estimatet of School Statistics, J961’62. Re- 
search Report 196I-R22. Washin^on, D.C.: the Association, 1961. p. 29, 31. 

NatioruJ Education Association, Research Division. Estimates of School Statistics, J970-71. Re- 
search Report 1970-R15. Washington, D.C.: the Asiodalion, 1970. p. 37. 

“includes expenditures for area vocational schools and junior colleges. 
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TABLE 24.-CUKRENT EXPENDfrURE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS AS PERCENT OF THE NATIONAL AVERAGE, 1953*54 TO 1970-71 



State 


1953-54 


1955-56 


1957-58 


1959-60 


1961-62 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1967-68 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


50 stales and D.C 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Alabama 




64 


60 


64 


58 


63 


68 


59 


60 


58 


Alaska 




143 


154 


146 


148 


146 


145 


146 


148 


170 


Arizona 




106 


109 


IC8 


107 


104 


100 


108 


99 


98 


Arkansas 




54 


60 


60 


62 


61 


75 


71 


71 


69 


California 




117 


115 


113 


109 


no 


107 


108 


96 


95 


Colorado 




104 


lOl 


106 


102 


103 


101 


96 


93 


93 


Connecticut 




116 


116 


116 


118 


118 


118 


123 


128 


U9 


Delaware 




124 


131 


122 


116 


120 


124 


115 


116 


U4 


District of Columbia 




119 


117 


115 


110 


Ml 


120 


136 


126 


121 


Florida 




88 


90 


85 


84 


86 


86 


89 


96 


91 


Georgia 




66 


72 


6? 


69 


69 


73 


78 


74 


76 


Hawaii 




83 


80 


87 


85 


89 


103 


103 


115 


125 


l*ho 




84 


79 


77 


77 


76 


79 


84* 


74 


71 


Illinois 




120 


113 


M7 


121 


IM 


MO 


108 


MO 


M2 


Indiana 




99 


99 


98 


103 


98 


99 


96 


90 


88 


(owa 




102 


100 


98 


. 98 


99 


96 


101 


113 


120 


Kansas 




100 


97 


93 


98 


98 


101 


94 


94* 


92 


Kentucky 




57 


63 


62 


72 


68 


71 


75 


79 


74 


Louisiana 




96 


105 


99 


93 


85 


87 


94 


89 


96 


Maine 




76 


74 


75 


77 


78 


79 


82 


88 


90 


Maryland 




101 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


Ml 


114 


116 


Massachusetts 




112 


108 


109 


112 


116 


116 


99 


95 


88 


Michigan 




112 


109 


111 


108 


104 


104 


97 


109 


102 


Minnesota 




111 


MO 


113 


113 


112 


109 


102 


105 


103 


Mississippi 


46 


53 


51 


55 


55 


54 


55 


57 


65 


62 


Missouri 




90 


93 


92 


94 


93 


91 


92 


93 


91 


Montana 




119 


112 


no 


108 


105 


99 


108 


105 


102 


Nebraska 




95 


91 


90 


88 


86 


87 


77 


88 


81 


Nevada 




118 


114 


115 


109 


106 


105 


107 


98 


96 


New Hampshire 




96 


- 93 


93 


93 


94 


92 


90 


91 


87 


Newjersey 




130 


130 


130 


128 


126 


124 


133 


129 


130 


New Mexico 




lOS 


100 


97 


98 


101 


''9 


97 


85 


85 


New York 




145 


149 


150 


150 


* 162 


160 


162 


162 


163 


North Carolina 




64 


64 


63 


72 


69 


70 


73 


76 


77 


North Dakota 




98 


95 


98 


96 


92 


90 


86 


84 


82 


Ohio 




96 


97 


97 


95 


94 


91 


92 


94 


93 


Oklahoma 




85 


83 


83 


79 


77 


82 


75 


73 


72 


Oregon 




121 


118 


119 


120 


119 


116 


MS 


114 


111 


Pennsylvania 




113 


108 


109 


108 


104 


105 


108 


113 


113 


Rhode Island 




111 


110 


110 


no 


107 


109 


107 


114 


113 


South Carolina 




64 


62 


59 


59 


61 


63 


72 


77 


78 


South Dakota 




105 


97 


93 


90 


89 


87 


85 


85 


82 


Tenrtessee 




64 


62 


63 


62 


64 


68 


73 


73* 


70 


Texas 




90 


9: 


89 


86 


86 


88 


75 


70 


77 


Utah 




82 


85 


86 


84 


89 


86 


79 


79 


77 


Vermont 




89 


98 


92 


97 


95 


96 


94 


125 


130 


Virginia 




73 


72 


73 


77 


78 


80 


87 


90 


95 


Washington 




115 


112 


112 


112 


in 


109 


102 


101 


104 


West Virginia 




67 


« 68 


69 


70 


70 


70 


79 


83 


82 


Wisconsin 




114 


106 


MO 


M3 


M2 


Ml 


111 


M2 


MS 


Wyoming 




M7 


• 122 


120 


119 


116 


110 


112 


114 


Ml 



SOURCES: 

US- Ocpartment of Health, Education, :uvi Welfare, Office of Education. Siatistici of State *■ hoolSyit€ms, /P65-65. Waahlr^ton, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1968. p. 70. 

National Education Anociation, Reiearch Division. Erf I’mfl fer o/SMoo I Sfafirficr, 1970-7 L Research Report 1970-R15. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1970. p. 36-37. 

*ADA figure ha* been revised since publication of Erfirru»f<r of School SfctfufiVr. 
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TABLE 25.-EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WITH ENROLLMENTS OF 50,000 OR MORE PUPILS 



Total current expenditure Cost of [nstruction 



School system 


1966-67 

actual 


1967-68 

actual 


1968-69 

budget 


1969-70 

budget 


1970-71 

budget 


1966-67 

actual 


19^7-68 

actual 


1968-69 

budget 


1969-70 

budget 


1970-71 

budget 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


II 


Birmingham, Ala. 


.... $315.76 


$333.70 




$394.37 $ 


448.72 


$268.59 


$280.54 




$331.32 $ 


369.75 


Jefferson Co., Ala 


.... 283.63 


290.46 


$340.32 


357.61 


429.19 


242.97 


247.65 


1292.15 


299.54 


362.61 


Mobile, Ala 


.... 301.46 


313.77 








253.04 


261.29 








Tucson, Ariz 


.... 589.44 


647.68 


696.51 




726.78 


453.83 


432.19 


536.74 




54K68 


Fresno, Calif 


.... 488.15 


607.27 


658.69 






383.54 


481.86 


524,97 






Garden Grove, Calif 


.... 466.19 


535.46 


580.43 






356.53 


399.82 


443,73 






Long Beach, Calif 


.... 616.11 


624.28 








462.1^^ 


*: 65.36 








Los Angeles, Calif 


.... 602.66 


622.91 








442. 1 


4S0.C2 








Oakland, Calif. 


.... 612.69 


715.84 


795.28 






462.9: 


,.44.70 


590.61 






Sacramento, Calif 


... 597.09 


675 1 1 


598.99 


670.40 




458.18 


518.88 


452.14 


511.27 




San Diego, Calif 




570.63 


688.99 




812.73 


408.81 


443.74 


544.99 




642.36 


San Francisco, Calif 


.... 648.83 


711.91 








501.37 


541.26 








San Juan, Calif 




569.23 


673.62 






414.54* 


436.27 


521.31 






Denver, Colo 




617.:2 


652.49 


785.52 


916.79 


428.43 


455.9J5 


470.50 


556.06 


654.63 


Jefferson Co., Colo 


... 488.92 


515.68 


520.81 ^ 


640.49 


722.24 


362.80 


231.26 


386.22 


465.57 


523.14 


District of Columbia 




656.74 


815.04 


962.02 




458.16 


483.56 


603.67 


778.14 




Brevard Co., Fla 








611.73 










453.05 




Brosvard Co., Fla 


. . . 469.58 






725.96 


792.9(5 


393.45 






553.93 


607.56 


Dade Co.. Fla 


.... 537.70 


557.59 


644.49 


723.58 


V 53.69 


448.17 


443.95 


513.01 


570.13 


575.58 


Duval Co., Fla 




451.30 


525.13 


571.49 


642.81 


352.51 


354.59 


404.33 


415.78 


470.64 


Hillsborough Co., Fla 






519.02 


542.82 


637.64 


281.81 




403.60 


409.05 


463.27 


Orange Co., Fla. 


.... 396.67 


472.55 








329.45 


370.12 








Palm Beach Co., Fla. 


.. . 556.43 


640.57 




761.75 


770.19 


446.47 


505.94 




567.07 


585.97 


Pinellas Co., Fla 


.... 495.42 


574,29 


621.62 


633.48 


672.47 


412.49 


456.24 


497.78 


489.94 


508.53 


Polk Co., Fla 




454.46 


569.99 


642.55 




342.10 


361.36 


450.01 


504.27 




Atlanta, Ga 




507.55 


528.93 


547.66 


758.91 


345.38 


383,68* 


389.02 


414.49 


513.90 


Dc Kalb Co., Ga 


.... 355.79 


447.85 


461.61 


475.05 




284.40 


356.63 


368.85 


370.61 




Hawaii (State of) 




607.39 


602.63 


836.81 


986.98 


410.53 


422.88 


426.33 


54 7.78 


612.91 


Chicago, III 


.... 598.61 


657.31 


636.18 


863.33 




449.22 


465,29 


414.55 


602.95 




Indbnapoiis, Ind 


.... 4 79.60 


558.46 




660.86 




375.83 


412.66 




505.29 




Wichita, Kans 


.... 470.17 


535.56 


584.19 


662.7 7 


712.94 


370.40 


420.03 


448.91 


SII.46 


540.77 


Jefferson Co., Ky 


.... 399.14 


437.99 




546.48 




327.61 


359 07 




441.00 




Louisville, Ky 




467.99 


503.98 


552.38 


585-S6 


307.59 


376.20 


405.55 


440.21 


450.24 


Caddo Parish, La 


... 377.61 


422.64 


450.04 


510.26 


657.33 


310.71 


342.12 


359.51 


401.94 


518.89 


East Baton Rouge Parish, I.a 


.... 423.31 


477.72 


386.59 




540.4 7 


338.62 


377.94 


383.51 




407.42 


Jefferson Parish, La 


.... 414.89 


440.90 








307.99 


339.26 








Orleans Parish, La 




463.37 


470.59 


470.04 


582.69 


332.40 


365.82 


370.76 


370.82 


448.12 


Anne Arundel Co., Md 








670.73 


877.84 


399.90 






516.94 


615.69 


Baltimore City, Md 




602.23 


678.99 


675.62 


787.56 


403.97 


407.91 


510.86 


493.47 


555.97 


Baltimore Co., Md 




611.73 


680.29 


750.22 


845.12 


433.53 


4 75.09 


524.30 


578.81 


653.71 


Montgomery Co., Md 




762.57 


806,24 


929.68 


1,064.11 


476.81 


548.60 


607.15 


704.52 


791.04 


Prince George’s Co., Md. 




595.12 


694.08 






470.29 


469.17 


545.92 






Boston, Mass 




675,74 


765.60 


776.70 


930.62 


416.99 


475.24 


552.39 


587.44 


657.78 


Detroit, Mich 




. . • 


• ... 


4 4 • 




390.70 










Kfinneapolis, Minn 




558.02 


747.07 


851,25 


92 7!o5 


• ■ ■ 


409.97 


564.97 


584.41 


688.74 


St. Paul, Minn 






... 


830,76 


... 


... 


... 


... 


619.80 


... 


Kansas City, Mo 


.... 518.62 


567.55 


609.92 


713.31 




360.88 


396.21 


426.20 


469.73 




St. Louis, Mo 




552,71 


587.54 


685.15 


728.16 


324.90 


373.44 


397.37 


483.47 


486.74 


Omaha, Nebr 






4 4 a 






308.82 


. .. 








Qark Co., Nev 




562.36 


571.08 


643.47 


67109 


406.36 


450.50 


456.53 


483.60 


508J2 


Newark, NJ 






. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


453.99 


. . . 


. . . 
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TABLE 25 .--EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WITH ENROLLMENTS OF 50,000 OR MORE PUPILS (Continued) 



Total ciiirent expenditure Cost of instruction 



School *y5icm 


1966-67 

actual 


1967-68 

actual 


1968-69 

budget 


1969-70 

budget 


1970-71 

budget 


1966-67 

actual 


1967-68 

actual 


1968-69 

budget 


1969-70 

budget 


1970 71 
budget 


1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 




*461.76 


*459.38 


*544.69 * 


577.06 


*325,53 


*346.85 


*841.84 


*399.81 


* 418.53 


Buffalo, N.Y 




710.06 


856.12 


836.41 


948.80 


417.70 


455.70 


540.71 


519.81 


585.^6^ 


New York Oty, N.Y 


... 889.78 


899.38 






1,167.49 


569,16 


585.56 






1.087.09 


Chariot le-Mecklenburg, N.C 












346.83 










Akron, Ohio 




506.60 


523.69 


621.59 




819.99 


350.69 


849.64 


442.28 




Cincinnati, Ohio 




560.14 


606.92 


691.99 


810.69 


353.28 


889.70 


414.00 


466.54 


507.58 


Ctevetand, Ohio 


... 514.78 


. . . 


602.87 


744.51 


731.85 


353.53 




387.17 


481.51 


483.16 


Columbus, Ohio 


... 4 7 7.98 


547.78 


548.3 7 




707.56 


342.08 


890,59 


S88.4.'< 




489,86 


Dayton, Ohio 


... 520.38 


608.29 




790.17 


94 7.80 


376.31 


433,19 




542.10 


'"13,69 


Toledo, Ohio 




57 7.81 


... 


68 7.08 




824.43 


883.92 




460.91 




Oklahoma City, Okta 




857.66 


397.06 


453.63 


479.73 


260,13 


259.29 


812.92 


339.74 


364,16 


Tulsa, Okla. 


... 428.27 






494.06 


574.67 


315.79 






383.13 


439.92 


Portland, Oreg 


... 560.99 


619.78 


704.58 


787.08 




404,98 


4 76.89 


513.74 


574.49 




fhiladelphia, Pa. 




677.55 


735.40 


989.96 


909.10 


433.48 


458.84 


540.97 


729.98 


615.40 


Pittsburg, P;: 


... 603.20 


725.17 


653.88 






432.40 


500.15 


455.51 






Qurleston Co., S.C 








4 i 1.59 


484.81 








341.10 


363.57 


Greenville Co., S.C. 


... 314.76 


328.40 




460.34 


479.60 


242.24 


27?, 16 




356.58 


388.88 


Memphis, Tenn 




88738 


398.65 


469.49 


484.52 


262.95 


303.63 


320.45 


377.10 


388,27 


Nashviile-Davidson, Co.. Tenn. . .. 




461.64 


502,61 


56 .92 


646.78 


242.24 


348.27 


378.76 


435.65 


505.34 


Dallas, Texas 




481.22 




521.28 


610.63 


884.1 1 


848.71 




412.60 


490.22 


El Paso, Texas 


... 415.72 


468.11 


438.17 


498.14 


573.62 


351.47 


398.87 


868.77 


411.22 


485.06 


Fort Worth, Texas 




423.41 


<76.47 


478.40 




321.58 


844.17 


879.30 


381,28 




Houston, Texas 


... 359.06 


427.62 




49.5.10 


564, 1 3 


301.32 


358.52 




404,91 


460.19 


San Antonio, Texas 




857.03 


407.96 


459.01 


522.25 


262.38 


290.82 


333,86 


3 75,99 


424.95 


Granite Dist., Utah 




448.74 


453.07 


528.70 


554.51 


315.56 


322.96 


322.29 


380.05 


398.57 


Fairfax Co., Va 




594.69 


648.48 


727.99 


807.10 


408.76 


467.30 


510.00 


578.63 


647.67 


Norfolk, Va 




457.44 


524.04 


610.57 


668.13 


879.99 


389.18 


488.11 


512.66 


556,18 


Richmond, Va 










684.65 










509.54 


Seattle, Wash 


... 559.31 


622.74 


805.64 






409.27 


4 7 1 .4 7 


586,9/ 




. . . 


Kanawha Co., W. Va.' ............ 




444.49 


488.26 




608.79 


275.53 


329.45 


364.77 




451.64 


Milwaukee, 




575.63 


7 1 2.02 


771.77 


791.28 


848.85. 


438.88 


498.86 


562.56 


577,71 


Median of systems reporting 




*558.02 


*598.99 


*648.01 


*710.25 


*360.88 


*899,82 


1438,11 


*475,62 


*508.32 



SOURCES: 

National Education Association, Research Division, Selected Statistics of Local School Systcmi. /96(^-^7. Research Report I968<RII. 
Wajhinglon, D.C.: the Association, 1968. 1 19 p. 

Figures for 1967*68 arc unpublished data of the NEA Research Division. Estimates for 1968-69, 1969-70, ar^d 1970-71 are from Adopted 
Budgets of Local School Systems. 

^Includes attendance services. 



basis of expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance. The total ntembership figure, ADM, is 
about 6 percent larger than the attendance figure 
because membership includes all pupils on the class 
rolls or belonging to the classes, and the attendance 
figure excludes pupils absent, (b) Expenditure 
figures for local school systems frequently do not 
include direct expenditures made in behalf of 
schools or pupils or teachers by other govern- 
mental units; for example, direct state appropria- 
tions for teacher retirement, purchase of text- 
books, and pupil health services. Differences 
among systems in performance of school services 
^ — ichool agencies also affect intersystem 
ions of expenditures. 



Current Expenditures for Other Programs 

Current expenditures of public school systems 
for junior colleges, adult education, summer 
schools, and other community services arc esti- 
mated at SI. 08 billion, up 4.8 percent from last 
year. This Increase reflects the addition of com- 
munity colleges in some states, increased funds for 
vocational and adult education, and many new and 
expanded community services administered by the 
local school district. A part of the r»se in other 
school prograins-the current expenditures for pro- 
grams o»hcr than elementary and secondary day 
schools-is no doubt due to increased federal funds 
for adult and vocational education, junior colleges, 
and [lead Start and other poverty programs. 
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TA8LF 25.-CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR OTHER PRO- 
GRA^ilS OPERATED BY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



School year 


Amount 
(ui thousands) 


Percent 
increase over 
1961-62 


Percent 
increase over 
previous period 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1961-62 ... 


% 194,093 






1963-64 ... 


427,528 


120.3%** 


120.3%** 


1965-66 ... 


648,304 


234.0** 


51.6** 


1966-67* . . 


930 , 1 65 


379.2 


43.5 


1967-68* .. 


1,057,979 


445.1 


13.7 


1958-69* .. 


1,173,985 


504.9 


11.0 


1969-70* .. 


1 ,030,063 


430.7 


-12.3 


1970-71* .. 


1,079,487 


456.2 


4.8 


SOURCES: 



U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Statistics of State School Systems, Washinglor, 

D. C: Government Printing Office, 1968. p. kS. 

National Education Association, Research Division. Esiunates 
of School S/j/J5tiVr. Research Teport 1967'R19, Research Report 
1968-R16, Research Report 1969-R15, at^d Rcfcarch Report 
I970-R15. Washington, D. C.’ the Association, 1987, 1968, 1969, 
and 1970. 

*NEA Research Division estimates. 

♦♦Percent change for the biennium, 



classrooms retired from service sliovv a decline in 
the net addition for the second consecutive year. 



Rooms converted 

Classrooms f''om other uses to Classrooms Net 
School year added instructjon al purpose s abandoned addition 



1960-61 .. 


. 72,214 


4 


18,733 


53.481 


1961-62... 


. 72,089 


4 


18,134 


53,955 


1962-63... 


. 65,300 


4 


17,000 


48,300 


1963-64... 


. 69,300 


* 


17,100 


.52,200 


1964-65 ... 


. 65,200 


* 


16,400 


i,800 


1965-66... 


. 72,600 


♦ 


17,700 


54,900 


1966-67 


, 71,000 


♦ 


24,000 


47,000 


1967-68... 


. 75.400 


♦ 


19,400 


56,000 


1968-69... 


, j9,700 


* 


18,315 


51,384 


1969^70... 


63,800 


2,261 


19,196 


46,865 



♦Counted as new ch.ss,’'ooms prior to 1 969-70. 



Interest rates on school bonds reached a high 
of 7.12 percent on May 28, 1970, according to the 
Bond Buyers Index of 20 bonds. This was the high- 
est rate on record on this Index. Since then, in- 
terest rales have rciiu'ncd to 1969 levels. The low- 
est rate reported by the Index was 1.29 percent on 
February 14, 1946. High and low yields for rcLcnt 
years are as follows:^ 



TABLE 27 .-CAPITAL OUTLAY 
SYSTEMS 


EXPENDITURES BY SCHOOL 


Capita] outlay 


Percent of 


Percent of 


expenditures 


change over 


change over 


School year (in thousands) 


1 960-6 1 


previous period 


1 2 


3 


4 



1960^61 ... 


12,885,391* 






1963-62 ... 


2,862,153 


-0.8% 


-0.8% 


1962-63 ... 


3.130,697* 


8.5 


9.4 


196S-64 ... 


2,977,976 


3.2 


-4.9 


1964-65 ... 


3,241,285* 


12.3 


8.8 


1965^6 ... 


3,754,862 


30.1 


15.8 


196667 ... 


3,662,106* 


26.9 


-2.5 


1967-68 ... 


4,105,512* 


42.3 


12.1 


1968^69 ... 


4,461,140* 


54.6 


8.7 


1969-70 ... 


4,158,412* 


44.1 


-6.8 


1970-71 ... 


4,140,031* 


43.5 


-0.4 


SOURCE: 



National Education Asscclatton, Rcscarvli Division. EsUmates 
of School Statist irs, 1970-7 L Research Report 1 9 70-Rl 5. Washing- 
ton, D. CL: the Association. 1970 p. 21. 

•NEA Research Division estimates are starred. Other figures are 
from the U. S. Offi of Education. 



<^ptla! Outlay and Interest 

Capital c’llay was estimated at Si. 14 billitm, 
down 0.4 percent from l.^sl year and vip 43.5 per- 
cent in 10 years {see Table 27). Over a simihtT 
period, I960 to 1970, the composite construction 
cost index of the U. S, Department of Commerce 
increased 48 percent. Thus, the rise in expenditures 
for capital outlay is attributable to rising prices. 

The U. S. Office of Lducatior, estimated that 
there were 1.864,300 publicly owned instruction 
ill the fall of 1970. The differences in the 
gj^j^iers of new classrooms and the number of 



Ye 


ar 


High 


Loiv 


1963 




3.8I%(II/M) 


3.01% (5/21) 


1964 




3.32(3/19} 


3.12(1-2/17) 


1965 




3.56(12/9) 


8.04(1/28) 


1966 




4.24 (8/25) 


3.51 (1/20) 


1967 




4.45(12/7J 


3.40 (1/19) 


1968 




4.85 (12/26) 


4.07 (8/8) 


1969 




6.90 M2/18) 


4.82 (1/25) 


1970 




7 1 


5.53 (12/10) 


1971 to April 


* 




5.00(3/18) 


Interest payments n 




( 1 ilhic 28) 


reflect the 


: growing vcl.ii 


! 1 >1 .hiding as 


well as ih 


c rising ens! -i 


II 


ilcrcsl pay- 


nicnts for ] 970-7! are i > 


1 1 


billioiu 


TABLE 28. -1 


INTEREST OS SOI 






Expcndit'jrcii 


f 


PcTtcnl 




for intt list 




increase cr 


School yeai 


(in thou 5 1 nils} 




; ri \ ious period 


1 


2 _ 




4 


1960-61 .. 


S 503.1 T'‘ 






1961 62 .. 


587, 8L ^ 




16.8% 


1S626S .. 


626.6:4- 




6.6 


1963-64 .. 


701,04 t 




11.9 


1964 65 .. 


738,5‘J5‘ 




5.3 


1965-65 .. 


791, 5vn 




7.2 


1966-67 .. 


905,2 9 




14.4 


196768 .. 


984,88'.* 




8.8 


1968-69 .. 


1.103.727 




12.1 


1969.70 .. 


l,2l9,n5L ■ 




10.4 


19 70-71 .. 


1.809,1-6' 




7.4 


SOURCES: 








?Lalional 


Education 


li M K 


is ri. Estimates 


of School Statf.itfci, }•>■! 


. ,r 


. f ' k 15. Washing- 


lor. D. C: ihe Associai :■ 1 9 Til 


. , 




*NEA Research t r 




)tlirr Ugx.res are 


from the U. S, 


Office of r.'ii. <tl<' 
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FOOTNOTES 

^Figures for public elementary and secondary schools are from: National 
Education Association, Research Division. EsUtnates of School Statistics, 
1970 71. Research Report 1970-R15. Washington, D. C.: the Association 3970 
p. 36-37. 

Data for public and private higher education and private elementary^ and 
secondary schools are estimates from the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education. 

2U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Projections of Educational Statistics to 1977-78. Washington, D. C : Government 
Printing Office, 1969. p. 65-66. (Includes recent adjustments.) 

'^Advisory Commission on Inlergovernmenlal Relations. The Gap between 
E'ederal Aid Author. <.ai tons ar.d Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1966 70. Report 
M-52. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, June 1970. p. 1. 

‘^Congressional Record, April 7, 1971, p. H2563. 

^Yeekiy Bond Buyer\8Ai6\ (Section 1 ); April 5, 1971. 
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REVENUE 



PUBLIC-SCHOOL REVENUE from all sources - 
taxes, grant sin -aid, earnings, tuition— is estimated 
at $41,9 billion, up 9.8 percent from S38.2 billion 
in 1969-70. Since 1960-61, revenue receipts have 
increased 173-7 percent at an annual rate of 10.6 
percent for the 10 years (see Table 29). 

There had been very little change in the shares 
of the three levels of government in school support 
up to 1965-66. That year the federal share more 
than doubled, rising from 3.8 percent to 7.9 per- 
cent in 1965-66 and remaining at about the same 
share in 1966-67 and 1967-68, but declining in the 
past three years. The stale share increased slightly 
to 41.8 percent, and the local share decreased to 
52.0 percent (see Table 30]. 

In the past !0 years all three levels of govern- 
ment have increased their contribution for public 
elementary and secondary schools. The federal 
revenues rose an estimated S2.3 billion*, state 
revenues, $11.1 billion; and local revenues, $13.2 
billion. 

New Revenue 

In the 10 years the federal government has 
added 8.7 percent of the total new revenue. During 
the same period, new state revenues accounted for 
41.8 percent of the new revenue for schools, and 
local sources accounted for 49.5 percent of the 
new revenue. New federal revenue, $125.9 million, 
was 3.4 percent of last year’s new revenue. New 
Slate revenue, $1.6 billion, and new local revenue, 
$2,0 billion, were 42.7 and .53.9 percent, rerpec- 
tivcly, of new revenue. (See Table 29.) 

Local property tax revenue continues to carry 
the burden for ne\V school revenue. 

State Taxes in 1970 

No major new taxes were enacted by state 
legislatures during 1970. Although lax reform was 
supposed to receive major emphasis in 1970, the 
37 states holding legislative sessions took little 
action on significant reforms other than taking 
account of the 1969 federal changes. Instead, 
states relied heavily on increases in excise taxes; 
expanded income taxes; and new and increased 
taxes on business franchises, public utilities, and 
banks and financial institutions. All told, new taxes 
were expected to yield about $800 million annu- 

o 
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ally. This figure is down significantly from the $4 
billion in new taxes during ’969, ajid ‘ 'ess than 
any year since 1966, Tw . xs—Ia uana and 
New Jersey-enacted sales t ' increases. Personal 
income taxes were raised only in West Virginia, 
while two states- Kansas and Rhode Island- 
increased corporate income taxes. Seven slates— 
Kansas, Kentucky, I.ouisiana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia —raised 
cigarette taxes. Excise taxes on alcoholic beverages 
were increased in five states -Florida, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Virginia. California 
failed to pass a $1 billion tax reform program that 
would have increased sales taxes, raised income 



TABLE 29.-REVENUE3 FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECX)NDARY SCHOOLS (in thousandi) 



School year 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Loc?! 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


196f)-6P 


115,320,340 


% 582,301 


% 6.096.983 


3 £.641,056 


1961 62 


17,527,707 


760,975 


6.789,190 


9,977,542 


1962-63* 


18,769,338 


681,964 


7.379,522 


10,707,902 


1963-64 


20.544,182 


896,956 


8,078,014 


11,569.213 


1964-65* 


21,962,262 


834,202 


8,722,937 


12,405,123 


1965-66 


25,356,858 


1,996,954 


9.920,219 


13.439.686 


1966-67* 


27,256,043 


2,162,892 


10,661,582 


14,431,569 


1967-63* 


31,092,400 


2,472,464 


12.231,954 


16,387,982 


196&-69* 


34,756,006 


2,570,704 


13,866,782 


18,318,520 


1969-70* 


38,192,011 


2,767,045 


1 5.627,751 


19,797.215 


1970-71* 


41,936,556 


2,892,95/ 


17.226,776 


21,816,823 




Increase, 1960-61 to 1970-71 





Amount 


$26,616, 2J6 


12,310,656 111 


,129-793 $13,175,767 


PcTcenl 


173.7% 


396.8% 


182,5% 


1 52.5% 


Annual 
rate .... 


10.6% 


17.4%^ 


10.9% 


9.7% 



SOURCES; 

National Education Association, Research Dinsion. Estimates 
of School Statistics, 1961-62, 1963-64, 1965-66, I967-6S, 1968-69, 
1969-70, and 1970-7L Research Reports 1961-R22. 196S-R12, 
196S-R17, 1966-R20, 1968-R16, 1969-Rl 5, and 1970R1 5. Wash- 
ington, D. C*. the Association, 1961, 1963. 1965, 1066, 196S, 
1969, and 1970. 

•NEA Estimates are itarrcl. Other figures are from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

NOTES; Estimatet of federal resenue may be loHrr than those 
>vhich will be published bter by the U. S. Office of Education be- 
cause of partial omission of money Value of food distribution for 
the school hjneh program. 
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TABLE SO.-PERCENT OF REVENUE RECEIVED FROM 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SOURCES FOR PUBLIC ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Federal State Local 
Sch ool year sources sources sourc es 

1 2 S , 4 



1960- 61 S,8% 39,8% 56.4%* 

1961- 62 4.3 38.7 56.9 

1962- 63 3.6* 39.3* 57.1* 

1963 64 4.4 39.3 56.4 

1964-65 3.8* 39.7* 56,5* 

196566 7.9 39.1 53.0 

1966- 67 7.9* 39.1* 53.0* 

1967- 68 8,0* 39.3* 52.7 

1968- 69 7.4* 40,0* 52.6* 

1969- 70 7,2* 40.9* 51.8* 

1970- 71 6.9* 41.1* 52.0* 



SOURCE: Table 29. 



*NEA Research Division estimates. 



taxes, and shifted $990 million in property taxes 
to other sources. 

State tax collections increased from $41.9 
billion in 1969 to $47.9 billion in fiscal 1970.^ 
'I'his $6 billion increase was the largest ever in dol- 
lars, but 1 percent less than the 15.2 percentage 
increase recorded from 1968 to 1969. General sales 
taxes increased 13.5 percent in 1970. Individual 
income taxes rose 22.0 percent, and corporation 
income taxes increased 1 7.6 percent. 

Effort To Support Public Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools 

Since 1961-62, the effort to support schools 
{as measured by the increase in state and local 
revenues as a percent of state personal income) has 
increased from an average of 4.0 percent to 4,9 
percent in 1970-71. Table 32 is a general indication 
of the impact of icvcnuc for schools on slate per- 
sonal income. 

Tax Action in 1971 

According to a Tax Foundation survey, state 
Icgislatuies in 1971 will consider the largest volume 
of tax proposals cver.^ All told, they would pro- 
vide states wiih an additional $6.5 billion annually. 
The previous high wiis in 1969 when $4 billion in 
new taxes was approved. As of April, three states 
had enacted major new taxes: Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island adopted personal income taxes, and 
Montana enacted a sales and use tax. 

Tax Burden 

A family of four with an income of $10,000 
and living in a large city paid $676 in state and 
local taxes in 1968 according to estimates of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rcla- 
'Paxes were highest in the Midcast and lowest 
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in the Far West. Among the largest cities in which 
taxes were priced for a family of four with a 
$10,000 income, taxes were highest in Baltimore, 
Maryland, at $1,121, and lowest in Charleston, 
West Virginia. (See Table 33.) 

During the calendar year 1970, voters ap- 
proved bond issues in support of elementary and 
secondary schools valued at nearly $1.6 billion and 
defeated $1.6 billion. For the cases reported, 49.5 
percent of the amount and 53.2 percent of the 
number of issues offered were approved. In the 
previous year, calendar year 1969, voters approved 
over $1.8 billion and defeated $2.3 billion; 43.4 
percent of the amount and 52.3 percent of the 
number of issues offered were approved in 1969. 

U. S. Supreme Court Review of 1971 

During the 1970-71 school year, the Supreme 
Court oi the United States heard school cases on a 
variety of issues whose outcome will have a bearing 
on school financing. 

School desegregation cases~On April 20, 
1971, the Supreme Court delivered unanimous de- 
cisions in six related cases from Charlottc- 
Mecklcnburg, North Carolina; Mobile County, 
Alabama; and Clarke County, Georgia. A common 
theme in these cases, among other issues, was the 
busing of pupils. 

In the Charlotlc-Mccklcnburg cases, the Court 
was concerned with the duty of school authorities 
to eliminate racially separate public schools delib- 
erately established and maintained by state action 
and on default of the local authorities in their affir- 
mative obligations to proffer acceptable remedies, 
the scope of the federal district courts to fashion 
decrees to eliminate all vestiges of state-imposed 

Continued on page 40 



TABLE 3 1 .-NEW STAT E LO CAU REVENUE 


School sear 


Annual increase 
(in thousands) 


Ratio of new 
state revenue 
to new local 
revenue 


New stale 
revenue 


New local 
revenue 


1 


2 


3 


4 


i960-61 to 1961-62 .... 


. $ 692.207 


SI, 336,486 


51.8 


1961.52 to 196263 .... 


590,^32 


730,360 


80.8 


1 962 63 to 1963-64 .... 


698,492 


861,311 


81.1 


1963-6410 1964*65 .... 


644,923 


835,910 


7 7.2 


1964-6 .0 1965-66.... 


. 1,197,282 


1,034,563 


157.3 


1965-6610 1966-67 .... 


741,363 


991,883 


74.7 


1966-67 to 1967-68 .... 


. 1,570 372 


1,956,413 


80.3 


1967-68 to 1968-69 .... 


. 1,634,828 


1,930,538 


84.7 


1968-69 to 1969-70 .... 


1,760,969 


1,478,695 


119.1 


1969-70 to 1970-71 .... 


. 1,599,025 


2,019,608 


79.2 


SOURCE; 








Derived from Table 29. 
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TABLE 32.-STATE AND LOCAL REVENUES FOR SCHOOLS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL INCOME 


State 


1961-62 


1963-C4 


1965*66 


1967-68 


1968*69 


1969*70 


1970-71 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Per cent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Umted Slates 


4.0% 




4.2% 




4.4% 




4.6% 




4,7% 




4,t% 




4 9% 




Alabama 


... 3.6 


55 


3.8 


32 


3.7 


43 


3.9 


43 


S.7 


50 


4.0 


48 


3.8 


50 


Alaska 




35 


3.2 


48 


4.4 


25 


4.8 


20 


5,2 


12 


5.0 


23 


7,6 


1 


Arizona 


4,8 


10 


4.2 


23 


4.9 


13 


6.5 


1 


5.9 


4 


5.8 


6 


5,6 


11 


Arkansas 


... 3.8 


50 


3.8 


32 


4.1 


34 


4.3 


34 


4,2 


38 


4.1 


45 


4,0 


46 


California 


4.6 


12 


4.7 


9 


5.1 


9 


4.7 


23 


5.1 


14 


4.3 


36 


4.4 


37 


Colorado 


4.4 


16 


4,7 


9 


5.1 


9 


5.1 


12 


5.1 


14 


5.3 


15 


5,4 


17 


Connecticut 


3.4 


43 


3.3 


46 


3.6 


46 


4.5 


30 


4.3 


34 


5.3 


15 


5,1 


24 


Delaware 


4,4 


16 


4.4 


15 


5.7 


4 


4.9 


17 


5.3 


9 


5.7 


3 


5,9 


5 


Florida 


2.8 


50 


4.1 


28 


4.4 


25 


4.5 


30 


4.8 


26 


4.6 


34 


4.4 


37 


Georgia 


3.9 


29 


3,9 


31 


4.1 


34 


4.2 


38 


4.3 


34 


4.1 


45 


4,3 


41 


Hawaii 


3.2 


46 


3,7 


37 


4.7 


17 


4.9 


17 


5.0 


20 


5.6 


10 


5.5 


13 


Id-tho 


... 4.2 


22 


4,2 


23 


4.8 


16 


5,2 


' 10 


5.1 


14 


4.7 


29 


4.7 


32 


Illinois 


3.5 


41 


3.7 


37 


3.7 


43 


3.9 


43 


4.2 


38 


4.7 


29 


4.8 


31 


Indiana 


4.1 


24 


4.3 


20 


4.7 


17 


5.1 


12 


5.0 


.20 


4.3 


36 


5.4 


17 


Iowa 


4.5 


13 


4.4 


15 


4.5 


22 


4.7 


23 


5.3 


9 


5.4 


12 


5.9 


5 


Kansas 


4.4 


16 


4,5 


IS 


4.5 


22 


4.9 


17 


5,1 


14 


5.3 


15 


5.3 


21 


Kentucky 


... 3.6 


35 


3.6 


42 


3.5 


47 


3.9 


43 


4.1 


40 


4.3 


36 


4.2 


42 


Louisiana 


5.1 


2 


5.1 


6 


4.9 


13 


5.5 


7 


5.1 


14 


5.0 


23 


5.4 


17 


Maine 


... 3.7 


31 


4.1 


28 


3.9 


38 


4.6 


27 


4.6 


29 


5.4 


12 


5.5 


13 


Maryland 


... 3.6 


35 


3.7 


37 


4.3 


30 


4.8 


20 


5.2 


12 


5.2 


20 


5.4 


17 


Massachusetts 


... 2.9 


48 


2.9 


50 


3.2 


49 


3.9 


43 


4.0 


43 


4.1 


45 


4-0 


46 


Michigan 


4.4 


16 


4.2 


23 


3.9 


38 


5.1 


12 


4.9 


24 


4.7 


29 


5.1 


24 


Minnesota 




5 


5.2 


5 


5.3 


5 


5.3’ 


9 


5.7 


6 


5.8 


6 


5.9 


5 


Mississippi 


4.9 


5 


4.4 


15 


4.6 


21 


4.2 


38 


4.9 


24 


4.7 


29 


4.4 


37 


Missouri 


3,6 


35 


3.5 


44 


4.2 


33 


3.9 


43 


4.0 


43 


4.3 


36 


4-2 


42 


Montana 


5.0 


3 


5.3 


3 


5.3 


7 


5.9 


5 


5.8 


5 


6.0 


3 


5.9 


5 


Nebraska 


3.7 


31 


3.7 


37 


3.9 


38 


3.3 


49 


4.0 


43 


4.2 


42 


4.0 


46 


Nevada 


3.7 


31 


3.3 


46 


4.3 


30 


5.0 


16 


' 4,8 


26 


4.7 


29 


4.5 


35 


New Hampshire 


3.0 


47 


3.4 


45 


3.7 


43 


3.9 


43 


4,0 


43 


4.3 


36 


4.6 


33 


New Jersey 


3,5 


41 


3.7 


37 


3.9 


38 


4.3 


34 


4.4 


33 


4.9 


25 


5.1 


24 


New Mexico 




13 


5.8 


1 


5.8 


3 


6.1 


3 


6,4 


I 


5.9 


4 


5.8 


10 


New York 


4.0 


26 


4.4 


15 


4.9 


IS 


5.1 


12 


5,4 


8 


5,3 


15 


5.5 


13 


North Carolina 


4.3 


20 


4.3 


20 


4.4 


25 


4.2 


38 


4.3 


34 


4.4 


35 


4.5 


35 


North Dakota 


4.9 


5 


4.5 


13 


4.7 


17 


5.5 


7 


5,3 


9 


5.4 


12 


5.6 


1 1 


Ohio 


3.7 


31 


3,8 


32 


4.0 


36 


4.2 


38 


4.0 


43 


4.3 


36 


4.4 


37 


Oklahoma 


4.0 


26 


4.0 


30 


4.4 


25 


4.4 


33 


4.1 


40 


3.8 


50 


4.0 


46 


Oregon 


5.0 


3 


5.1 


6 


5.4 


5 


5.7 


6 


6.1 


2 


5,9 


4 


5.9 


5 


Pennsylvania 


3.6 


35 


3.8 


32 


4,0 


36 


5.3 


34 


4.6 


29 


4,9 


25 


5,1 


24 


Rhode Island 


2.9 


48 


3.0 


49 


3,2 


49 


3,2 


50 


3.8 


49 


4.0 


48 


4.2 


42 


South Carolina 


4.5 


13 


4.6 


11 


4,7 


17 


4.8 


20 


4.6 


29 


5,1 


22 


5.2 


23 


South Dakota 


4.8 


10 


4.6 


II 


5,0 


1 1 


4.6 


27 


4,3 


34 


4.9 


25 


5.0 


29 


Tennessee 


3.3 


45 


3.8 


32 


3,5 


47 


4.1 


42 


4.1 


40 


4,2 


42 


4.1 


45 


Texas 


<2 


22 


4.4 


15 


4.5 


22 


4.3 


34 


4,0 


43 


4.2 


42 


4.6 


33 


Utah 


5.4 


1 


5.7 


2 


5,9 


1 


6.1 


3 


6.1 


2 


6,3 


2 


6.0 


4 


Vermont 


4.1 


24 


4.3 


20 


5.0 


11 


6,2 


2 


5.7 


6 


6,5 


1 


7,2 


2 


Virginia 


3.4 


43 


3,6 


42 


3.8 


42 


4.5 


30 


4.6 


29 


. 4,8 


28 


4.9 


30 


Washington 




5 


4,8 


8 


5,3 


7 


4.7 


23 


4.7 


28 


5,3 


15 


5.5 


!3 


West Virginia 


4.3 


' 20 


4,2 


23 


4.4 


25 


4.6 


27 


5.1 


14 


5.2 


20 


5.1 


24 


Wisconsin 


4.0 


26 


4.2 


23 


4,3 


30 


4.7 


23 


5.0 


20 


' 7 


8 


6.4 


3 


W'yoming 


4.9 


5 


5.3 


3 


5.9 


I 


5,2 


10 


5.0 


20 


5.6 


10 


5.3 


21 



SOURCES: 

Personal income data from the U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. Slate and local revenue receipts arc from the 
U. S, Office of Education for 1965-6S and prior years and from NEA Research Division for 196 7-68, 1968-69, 1969-70, and 1970-71. Personal 
income ii on i calendar-year basis, and school revenue i* on the basis of the school >ear beginning in the calendar year. 

NOTE: UTien the figures for two or more states are identical, ihe states are given the. same rank and the appropriate number is then picked up 
with the next slate in rank. 
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TABLE 35. -ESTIMATED TAX BURDEN, STATE AND LOCAL, OF A FAMILY OF FOUR WITH $10,000 GROSS 
INCOME, LARGEST CITY IN EACH STATE ,1968* 



State and local 



City and region 


State 


Local 


Amount 


Percent of 
U.S. average 


Rank (high 
to low) 


1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


6 


U.S. (unwei^ted average) 




$446 


$ 676 


100% 


... 


NEW ENGLAND 


144 


603 


747 


111 


3 


Portland, Maine 


1P8 


699 


827 


122 


7 


Man‘itester, N. H 




617 


617 


91 


31 


Burlingtor Vt 




703 


963 


142 


3 


Boston, Mass 


238 


575 


813 


120 


12 


Provideiicc, R. I 




498 


. 651 


96 


29 


Hartford, Conn. 




525 


610 


90 


33 


MIDEAST 


171 


640 


810 


120 


1 


New York, N.Y 


234 


532 


816 


121 


11 


Newark, N. J 


56 


763 


819 


121 


8 


Philadelphia. Pa 




691 


819 


121 


9 


Wilmington, Del 


215 


530 


745 


110 


19 


Baltimore, Md 




780 


M21 


166 


1 


Washington, D.G 




542 


542 


80 


40 


GREAT LAKES 


239 


497 


736 


109 


4 


Detroit, Mich 


2'^6 


460 


726 


68 


21 


Qeveland, Ohio 


lf« 


404 


507 


75 


43 


Indiarupolis, Ind 


214 


603 


817 


121 


10 


Chicago, 111. 




396 


5 73 


85 


35 


Milwaukee, Wis. .....V 


435 


622 


1,057 


156 


2 


PLAINS 




486 


756 


112 


2 


MinneapoUs, Minn 




399 


883 


131 


5 


Des Moinei, low'a 


354 


575 


929 


137 


4 


St. Louis, Mo 


241 


420 


661 


98 


27 


Fargo, N. Dak 




470 


677 


100 


26 


Sioux F alls, S. Dak 


141 


509 


650 


96 


30 


Omaha, Nebr 


191 


543 


734 


109 


20 


Wichita, Kans 




485 


755 


112 


17 


SOUTHEAST 


260 


328 


588 


87 


7 


Norfolk, Vi: 


312 


261 


57S 


85 


36 


Charleston, W. Va. 




175 


387 


57 


51 


Louisville, Ky 


426 


436 


862 


128 


6 


Memphis, Tenn 


139 


428 


567 


84 


37 


Charlotte, N. C 




314 


695 


103 


23 


Columbia, S. C 


290 


212 


502 


74 


44 


Atlanta, Ga 


247 


291 


538 


80 


41 


Miami, Pa 




577 


686 


101 


24 


Birmingha m, Ala 


299 


234 


533 


79 


42 


Jackson, Miss 


307 


475 


782 


116 


14 


New Orleans, La 


131 


311 


442 


65 


4? 


Uttle Rock, Ark 




222 


486 


72 


45 


SOUTHWEST 


186 


407 


593 


88 


6 


Oklahoma City, Ok!a. 




394 


547 


81 


39 


Houston, Texas 




358 


414 


61 


49 


Albuquerque, N. Mex 




360 


613 


91 


32 


Phoenix, Ariz 




514 


797 


118 


13 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


268 


378 


646 


96 


5 


Great Falls, Mont 


198 


461 


659 




28 


Boise, Idaho 




538 


679 


100 


25 


Cheyenne. Wyo 


137 


301 


438 


65 


48 


Denver, Colo 




469 


745 


110 


18 


Sail Uke City, Utah 




321 


707 


105 


22 


FAR WEST (excl. Alaska and Hawaii) 


204 


349 


553 


82 


8 


Seattle, W'ash 




197 


398 


59 


50 


Portland, Oreg 




446 


774 


114 


15 


Las Vegas, Nev 




. 370 


452 


67 


46 


Lot Angeles, Calif 




382 


586 


87 


34 
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TABLE S3.-ESTIMATED TAX BURDEN, STATE AND LOC/\L, OF A FAMILY OF FOUk^ WITH |1 0,000 GROSS 
INCOME, LARGEST CITY IN EACH STATE, 1968* (Coi.»inucd) 



City and region 


State 


Local 


Amount 


, State and local 
Percent of 
U.S. average 


Rank (high 
to low) 


1 


2 


$ 


4 


5 


6 


Anchorage, Alaska 




340 


560 


83 


58 


Honolulu, Hawaii 




227 


763 


113 


16 


SOURCE: 



Advisory Commission on Inlergovcrnmcnlal Relations. Slate and Local Finances: Significant Features, 1967 to 
1970. Waishingion, D. C.: Government Fiinting Office, I969.p. 11 and 12. (For basis of estimates see source.) 

♦Estimated state personal inconie and general sales, and local personal income, general sales, and real property tax 
b’lrden of a married wage earner *Wth two dependent children based on income earned during the cal'^ndar year 1968 as 
reflected in state and local legislation enacted through November 1, 1968. 

In computing personal income taxes, it was assumed that all income was from wages and salaries and earned by one 
spouse. In computing the federal income tax liability (for states allowing this deduction) deductions were estimated to 
be 1 4% of gross income. 

Estimated slate and local general sales tax liabitities arc based on the amounts allowed by Internal Revenue Service 
as deductio.ts in computing federal personal income taxes as i.idicatcd in the *‘1967 State Sales Tax Tables” included in 
the LR.S, 1967 Form 1040 instruction booklet, updated by Commission staff to reflect State legislation enacted 
through Novembci 1, 1968. 

Estimated local teal properly taxes arc based on median effective tax rales for fully taxable houses in 1966 as 
re^ :>rted by the U. S. Bureau of the Census in Taxable Propaty Values^ V’ol. 2 of the 1967 Census of Governments; 
supplemented by Commerce Clearing House data on effective rates for 13 states for which Census data were not 
available. These effective rates were applied to the Sl9,OGO estimated average value (sales price) of housing at the 
$10 ,000 income lev *1 to arrive at the estimated local real property tax liability. 



school segregation. Specifically with respect to 
pupil assignments, the Court held that the powers 
of the federal district courts include remedial al- 
tering of attendance zones, with pairing and 
grouping of noncontiguous school zones and re- 
quiring busing out of neighborhood areas recog- 
nized as constitutionally permissible tools of 
school desegregation. The Court stated that 
‘Me segregation plans cannot be limited to the 
walk-in school.” No rigid guidelines for pupil 
busing were laid down for application in view of 
the infinite variety of problems that may be 
presented, but the Court said that an objection to 
busing may be valid when time or distance is so 
great as to risk either the health of children or 
significantly impinge on the educational process. 
The Supreme ^urt upheld the federal district 
court’s pupil assignment plan for desegregating the 
elementary schools with its requirement of cross- 
town busing to implement it. The Supreme Court 
said that implementation of the decree was well 
within the capacity of the Charlotte-Mccklenburg 
school authority. 

In the Mobile County, Alabama, case, Negro 
plaintiffs challenged as inadequate the desegrega* 
tion plan for the county school system which in- 
cludes the city of Mobile. The Supreme Court 
reversed the portion of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals dealing with the pupil assignment plan 
because it treated the eastern part of metropolitan 
Mobile (where 94 percent of the area’s Negro 
pupils reside) in isolation from the rest of the 

o 




school system and because inadequate consider- 
ation was given to all available techniques for 
desegregation, including the possible use of bus 
transportation and split zoning. The case was re- 
manded for the development of a decree that will 
effectively desegregate the schools. 

The Supreme Court granted an appeal to of- 
ficials of the North Carolina state board of educa- 
tion and the Charlotte-Mecklenburg school board 
from the decision of the federal district court 
which declared unconstitutional the North 
Carolina anti-busing law. That law flatly forbade 
the assignment of any pupil on account of race or 
for the purpose of cheating a racial balance or ratio 
in the schools and prohibited the busing of pupils 
for that purpose. Affirming the lower court judg- 
ment, the Supreme Court held that the anti-busing 
law was constitutionally invalid because it impeded 
local school officials from implementing desegrega- 
tion plans to effectively remedy violation of rights 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, As in the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg decision, the Supreme 
Court said again that “bus transportation has long 
been an integral part of all public educational sys- 
tems and it was unlikely that a truly effective rem- 
edy could be devised without continued reliance 
upon it.” 

Also before the Supreme Court was the case of 
th^ Clarke County, Georgia, school system which 
embraces the city of Athens. The school board had 
devised a school desegregation plan. The assign- 
ment plan adopted for the elementary schools 
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established geographic zoning, and to achieve a 
greater racial balance, the plan provided for pupils 
in certain heavily concentrated Negro “pockets” 
either to walk or to be transported to schools in 
other attendance areas. Sustaining the challenge by 
parents to the school board plan, the Georgia 
Supreme Court h^ld that the plan violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment in that it treated pupils 
differently because of their race. It also held that 
the plan violated Title IV of the Federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 because Title IV prohibits a 
school board from requiring busing to achieve 
’"acial balance. The Supreme Court reversed this 
decision and ruled that in compliance with its af- 
firmative duty to disestablish the dual school sys- 
tem, the Clarke County school board properly 
took race into account in drawing attendance lines, 
for to have done otherwise would have hantpered 
the board in its desegregation efforts. Further, the 
school board's plan was not barred by Title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act. For, as the Supreme Court 
made clear in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg decision, 
the provisions of Title IV of the Act are directed 
only at federal officials and arc designed to fore- 
close any interpretation of the Act as expanding 
the powers of federal officials to enforce the Equal 
Protection Clause. 

School millcge limitation— Taxpsiyers in Florida 
challenged a state 1968 statute which limited the 
school tax rate to 10 mills. A tax beyond that 
rate was to result in the cutoff of state funds. 
Plaintiffs contended that the state imitation was 
fixed with reference to a standard which related 
solely to the amount of property in the count/, 
and hence children in property-poor counties were 
denied equal educational opportunity. The U.S. 
District Court for the Middle District of Florida, 
ampa Division, invalidated the “millagc roll- 
back” statute on the ground that it violated 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The state of Florida appealed this 
decision to the Supreme Court. After hearing 
oral arguments, but without deciding the federal 



constitutional question raised, the Supreme Court 
vacated the judgment of the federal district court. 
The case was remanded to that court to await the 
outcome of a pending state court action attacking 
the iTiillage rollback law as violative of provisions 
of the Florida constitution. 

Supert7iajority voting requireme7its—The Su- 
preme Court heard an appeal from a decision by 
the West Virginia Supreme Court which invali- 
dated state constitutional and statutory require- 
ments that school bond issues and excess tax levies 
must be approved by 60 percent of the electorate 
rather than a simple majority. These requirements 
were held to violate the “one man, one vote” 
principle of the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. As yet, no opinion has 
been handed down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Public fii7ids for parochial schools— Alrea^dy 
argued and awaiting decisions by the Supreme 
Court are three cases concerning the constitution- 
ality of the use of public funds for parochial 
schools. One case involves a Pennsylvania statute 
which provides state aid in the form of reimburse- 
ment to sectarian schools for the purchase by the 
state of secular educational services, limited to 
are?s of instruction in modem foreign languages, 
mathematics, physical science, and physical educa- 
tion. The funds provided are used in these areas of 
instruction for teachers’ salaries, textbooks, and 
instructional materials. The federal district court 
has ruled that the statute is constitutional. A dif- 
ferent result was reached in the second case where 
a federal district court struck down a Rhode Island 
statute which provides salary supplements to teach- 
ers of lay subjects in nonpublic schools. In the 
third case, which arose in Connecticut, there is a 
constitutional challenge to the use of federal funds 
under the 1963 Higher Education Facilities Act for 
the construction of academic facilities at church- 
connected colleges. The federal district which 
heard the case initially ruled that the Act did not 
violate the First Am^^ndment. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Fiscal year data arc for the biate fiscal years ended June 30, 1970, except 
for three states with other closing dates (Alabama, September 30; New York, 
March 31; Texas, August 31). 

^Tax Foundation. “State Tax Prospects, 1971.” Tax Review 32:9; March 
1971. 
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WORLD MILITARY AND PUBLIC EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 



WORLD MILITARY EXPENDITURES reached an 
estimated total of 8204 billion in 1970. This figure 
represents an increase of 50 percent since 1964, 
and a real net increase of 20 percent, discounting 
inflationary trends. Figures for 1968, the latest 
year for which data are available on a world-wide 
basis, show no evidence of a significant shift from 
military to civilian expenditures. Public expendi- 
tures for military programs continue at a rate 1,5 
times as great as expenditures for public education. 
Although recent figures indicate that a somewhat 
smaller proportion of world GNP is being chan- 
neled into military expenditures, world living stan- 
dards did not necessarily increase proportionately 
because of world population growth. 

In 1968, world military expenditures totaled 
$190.7 billion. Of this total, $135.6 billion, or 
71.1 percent, was expended by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Table 34 shows total world 
military and public education expendituies along 
with a breakdown for eight selected ccuntries. 
These eight countries comprised 43.7 percent of 
the world population and accounted for 72.3 per- 
cent of the world GNP, 85.4 percent of the world 
military' expenditures, and 80.9 percent of world 
expenditures for public education. 

Military expenditures in the United Slates 
totaled $80.6 billion in 1968. Expenditures for 
public education amounted to $46.4 billion. In 
terms of GNP, the United States allocated 9.3 per- 
cent to military expenditures and 5.4 percent to 
public education. The Soviet Union, with a GNP 
47.7 percent of that of the UnUed Stales, spends 
8.0 percent of its GNP on public education while 
maintJning an approximate parity in military 



expenditures. By comparison with world totals the 
United States allocates 2.2 percent more GNP to 
military expenditures and only 0.6 percent more to 
public education. It is interesting to observe that 
while per-capita education expenditures in the 
United States are 66.2 percent higher than in the 
Soviet Union, per-capita military expenditures arc 
73.5 percent higher. 

Canada and Japan present interesting alterna- 
tives in terms of urtional priorities for education 
and military expenditures. An examination of the 
table shows these two countries spending 2.7 and 
0,8 percent, respectively, of their GNP on the mili- 
tary while allocating 6.7 and 4.2 percent, respec- 
tively, on public education, fhe resulting ratio of 
per-capita military to public education expendi- 
tures shows Canada spending $2.50 on education 
for each $1.00 on military items. For Japan the 
ratio is even higher: $5.40 for public education for 
each $1.00 of military expenditures. These figures 
contrast sharply with the United States ratio of 
$.60 for public education to $1.00 for military 
expenditures. 

If the United States were to reallocate all mili- 
tary and public education dollars on a I to 1 ratio, 
funds for public education w'ould inaease to $63.5 
billion with no increase in the total combined mili- 
tary and education budgets. Alternatively, if the 
United Slates were to grant education the same 
priority it receives in Canada, 6.7 percent of the 
GNP, funds for public schools would total $58.0 
billion. By any measure, a commitment to high 
quality education in the United Slates has not yet 
been realized through support of public schools 
with financial resources equal to the task. 
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TABLE 34 -WORLD MILITARY AND PUBLIC EDUCATION EXPEND ITURES-1 968 
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